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THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


APRIL, 1875. 


ART. L.— Sources and Sketches of Cumbe rland Presbyterian 


History. 


No stupy is more improving than that of history. No 
reading is so attractive to the ordinary or to the cultivated 
mind. The Holy Bible begins and ends with history. The 
first book is an account of the creation, and of the 
early history of the human race. The last book is a pro- 
phetic narrative of the triumphs of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and a revelation of the glories of the new and eternal Jeru- 
salem. These two books are at this very moment read with 
more eager and intent interest by millions of children and 
unlearned persons, than any other two books in human 
speech. At the same time the profoundest intellects which 
adorn humanity, are devoting the highest faculties of mind, 
and the richest acquisitions of knowledge, to unfolding the 
ever-deepening mines, anil widening streams of science and 
philosophy, embraced within the few but wonderful pages 
of which they are composed. What is true of to-day is true 
of centuries past. Genesis and Revelation have been the 
delight, the instruction, and the astonishment of generations 
past, and will continue to be that of generations to come 
until time shall end. 

If the beginning and the ending of our sacred Scriptures 
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so manifestly exhibit the abiding importance and interest of 
history, not less forcibly is the same lesson impressed upon 
our attention by the intermediate contents. If we include 
the prophetic books, which is evidently proper, since 
prophecy is mere history anticipated, not less than four-fifths 
of the Old Testament, and two-thirds of the New, are of his- 
torical character. So deeply interwoven is the whole Bible 
with human history, that it is impossible to perfectly compre- 
hend its pages without an exact knowledge of man’s story in 
all its aspects and upon all its theaters; and still more im- 
possible to comprehend man’s story without the key and clue 
afforded by the sacred volume. Hence the historical argu- 
ment has ever been, and must continue to be, of over- 
whelming weight and efficacy in establishing the truth of 
Christianity. 

As mankind is naturally fond of history, and as the Bible 
80 pre-eminently illustrates and honors history, it is not sur- 
prising that the Christian Church, builded upon the Bible, 
has in all its branches sedulously, and even with religious 
zeal and reverence, preserved its annals. Church history is 
one’of the two great volumes of our record; supplementing 
and often throwing needed light upon its secular pages, 
which, as above stated, frequently cannot be understood 
a fact too much overlooked by the secular histo- 





otherwise 
rian, who thus becomes involved in serious errors. 

The labor and care bestowed upon Church history is well] 
worthy remark, whether we consider the ample records kept in 
detail by contemporary writers, or the immense compilations 
made from these by the industry of a later period; the three 
most remarkable examples of which are, the “ Magdeburg Cen- 
turies,” the “Annals of Baronius,”’ and the “Acta Sancto- 
rum.” All these are, in fact, historical collections or libraries, 
rather than mere books, and arethe workmanship, not of indi- 
viduals, but of numbers. The first is a history of thirteen 
Christian centuries, by Flacius and other Lutheran divines, 
published from 1559-1574. It has furnished materials from 
its ample mines to many subsequent authors. The “Eccle- 
siastical Annals,’ were published at Rome, in 1588, and 
subsequent years, in twelve volumes. Continuations were 
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added by other divines in the same extensive style. The 
“Lives of the Saints,” is a wonderful collection, and its his- 
tory is interesting as an example of a singularly diffuse and 
minute work, pursued with great tenacity of purpose amid 
many discouragements. When the work was interrupted by 
the entrance of the French troops into Belgium, in 1794, it 
consisted of fifty-one volumes in folio, of the larger size and 
bulk. The design of this vast collection was first projected 
by Pere Heribert Rosweida, a Jesuit, then of the age ot sixty, 
and consequently too far advanced to execute much of his 
plan, which was to extend no further than sixteen volumes, 
folio, with two volumes of illustrations; a trifle in those 
days, had he begun earlier. The execution of his project 
was entrusted, after his death, October 5, 1629, to Bol- 
landus, a learned Jesuit, born August 13, 1596, at Tirle- 
mont, in the Netherlands, and who removed from Mechilin to 
Antwerp for the purpose. After examining Rosweida’s collee- 
tions, he established a general correspondence all over Europe, 
instructing his friends to search every library, register, or 
repository of any kind, where information might be found; 
but becoming soon sensible of the weight of his undertaking, 
he called in the assistance of another Jesuit, Godfrey Hen- 
schen, of Guelderland, younger than himself, more healthy, 
and equally qualifiedin other respects. With this aid he was 
enabled to publish the first two volumes, Antwerp, 1643, which 
contain the lives of the saints of the month of January, the 
order of the calendar having been preferred. In 1658, he 
published those of February in three volumes; and two 
years after, his labors still increasing, he engaged with 
another associate, Pere Daniel Papebroch, at that time about 
thirty-two years old, whom he sent with Henschen to Italy 
and France to collect manuscripts; but he died before the 
publication of another volume, September 12, 1665. After 
his death, the work was continued by various hands, who were 
called “ Bollandists.” The Penny Cyclopedia, in 1836, regrets 
that a work go full of curious information, continued througha 
series of volumes for one hundred and sixty-fite years, should 
remain unfinished, and probably forever, as the great mass 
of monasteries in Europe had been suppressed, and no pur- 
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chasers can be found for long sets of legendary reading. 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia, 1874, however, informs us that in 
1837 a new Bollandist association was formed by the Jesuits 
in Belgium, who have continued the work of publication. 
The sixtieth volume, published in 1867, comes down to the 
saints of October 29. It is stated that two thousand saints 
remain whosy lives are unwritten, and that at least fifty vol- 
umes folio will be required to complete the work. As far as 
they have gone, they have by no means exhausted the old 
calendars. These facts forcibly impress us with the great use 
of local history and attachments made by the Church of 
Rome, notwithstanding its centralizing features. This im- 
mense mass of detail is mainly of local interest, as one day 
may have many saints, very few of whom are known 
throughout the Roman world, but each one of whom is 
highly honored in the particular locality adorned by his or 
her piety and good works. 

The value, permanence, and influence of original and local 
histories can hardly be overrated. These are the fountains 
and rills which feed all the great streams. Herodotus in 
Egypt and the East made skilful use of such fountains, 
These being destroyed by the wasting effects of war, he 
became a great original authority, and is styled the Father of 
History, ranking next to the Bible itself for interest and 
importance. Strange to say, as the first records, official and 
monumental, of the old Assyrian Empire, are now exhumed 
and deciphered, his verity and faithfulness are confirmed, 
having been called in question by a certain prejudiced class, 
because he agreed with Holy Writ. From the days of Hero- 
dotus to those of Bancroft and Prescott, the classic historian 
builds upon the local and the contemporary. The casualties 
of time determine which are most enduring. If by reason 
of, what is now most unlikely, any great national vicissi- 
tudes, the many books descriptive of Spanish history and of 
conquest should perish, Prescott will endure, and like Hero- 
dotus, become himself a prized original authority. If it 
were possible for all the writers of American history, from 
the days of Hutchinson and Mather, to be obliterated, so 
would Bancroft become the Herodotus of America. But in 
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these ages of printed books and numerous extensive libraries 
throughout Christendom, constantly increasing and better 
cared for, these contingencies are not to be expected, The 
likelihood is that even such eloquent authors, careful and 
authentic also, as the above and their compeers, Macaulay, 
Motley, Froude, and all the brilliant list, will in coming 
years be sueceeded by others who will re-work the ancient 
mines so as to better please the taste and sentiments of the 
readers in those days. 

Certain it is, that never was greater store placed upon 
minute, exact, and precise accounts of men, towns, cities, and 
states, than now. Daniel Gooking died in 1687. His 
“Historical Collections of the Indians of New England,” 
which he left in manuscript, was published by the Historical 
Society of Massachusetts, in 1792, more than a century after- 
ward, and its author passes into the lists of eminent histo- 
rical authorities. In 1777-84, the Rev. Isaac Backus pub- 
lished a History of New England, with especial reference 
to the Baptists. A new edition, carefully edited and much 
enlarged, was published in 1871. The “ Familiar Letters,” of 
James Howell, published in 1645, and often reprinted, is a 
good example from English literature, as are also the 
“Paston Family, Original Letters,’ written during the wars 
of York and Laneaster, 1455-85, first published in 1787, and 
since repeatedly reprinted. Hallam says, “The Paston 
Letters are an important testimony to the progressive condi- 
tion of society, and come in as a precious link in the chain of 
the moral history of England, which they glone in this 
period supply.” In France, during the reign of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIII., one of the gay noblemen, wits, and soldiers 
of the court, was Tallement des Reaux, born 1619; died 
1692. He carefully, and in sprightly style, wrote out all the 
information, gossip, and scandal that he could pick up con- 
cerning the characters with whom he came in contact, from 
royal personages to shopkeepers. These sketches he read to 
select companies. Fear of the Bastile prevented other publi- 
cation. In 1833 these little histories were .edited with great 
care and many notes, by Monmerque, a jurist of eminence, 
who achieved literary fame by the work, of which a third 
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edition, in nine handsome octavo volumes, was published in 
1854. Guizot, the Christian statesman, historian, and 
philosopher, in 1832-36, when Minister of Public Instruction, 
induced the government to set on foot the collecting and 
publishing of original memoirs, illustrating the history of 
France. It is now a lasting monument to his patriotism and 
Aiterary foresight, to which many of the ablest writers, living 
and dead, of that nation have diligently contributed. 

In the United States, great attention has for years been 
given to collecting and preserving the materials for minute 
and local history. Nearly all the States have historical 
societies, which in many instances receive handsome aid from 
Legislative appropriations, as in Wisconsin. Some are 
assisted by large appropriations towards publishing their 
collections, as in Connecticut and New York. Some are 
getting permanent endowments, as that of Pennsylvania. 
Others, as in Massachusetts and in Cincinnati, are recipients 
of large contributions of labor and money from private 
liberality. 

The ny Ne W England Historie Genealogical Society ” 
in Boston, has already its history of many years of useful- 
ness. It has its own handsome and commodious building, 
near the State house. Here it has accumulated a vast 
treasury of information, including the earliest colonial 
records; and not only material of public import, but there is 
searcely an old family in New England that cannot find here 
its family history, faithfully registered in printed volumes, 
systematically arranged and catalogued. Boston has a num- 
ber of public libraries, but this Society devotes itself directly 
to its specialty of collecting and preserving stores of histori- 
cal, genealogical, and biographical interest; and here the stu- 
dent, though «stranger, is invited into a rich field for research. 

As an evidence of the interest taken in collecting material 
bearing on the subject of American antiquities, there are a 
number of single volumes of books of comparatively modern 
date, valued by antiquarians at several hundred dollars. 
Recently an order came to Nashville from New York, to a 
friend of the writer, to procure and send there a copy of 


“Haywood’s Aboriginal History of Tennessee,” published at 
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Knoxville, in 1823. The price demanded and cheerfully paid 
for it was forty dollars. Doubtless many an old copy of this 
work has been thrown aside as worthless, which, if preserved, 
would have been a prize to its owner. 

As State historical societies cultivate with diligence special 
geographical fields, so do Church historical societies, work in 
special fields of a more difficult character. A good example 
is the “ Presbyterian Historical Society,” organized in 1852, 
incorporated in 1857, and with a permanent home in Phila- 
delphia. Any branch of the Presbyterian Church, whose 
admission shall be approved by the Society at its annual 
meeting, shall become an integral part of the same. Its 
membership embraces the now combined Old and New 
School Churches, both branches of the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church, and the United Presbyterian Church. It gives 
notice that ministers, elders, and other members of Presbyte- 
rian congregations may effectually co-operate in accomplish- 
ing its important work by collecting and transmitting books, 
tracts, controversial and other essays, bearing on the history 
of the Presbyterian Church in this country, especially touch- 
ing the schism of 1741; accounts of revivals, and other 
memoranda of the progress of religion; memoirs of particu- 
lar congregations, many of which have been published, and 
should be collected and preserved ; single sermons, and collee- 
tions of such, both of deceased and living divines; dis- 
courses preached on thanksgiving and other public days, 
especially those of the year 1851, and since the commence- 
ment of the war, and those called forth by the death of 
President Lincoln; biographical sketches, or discourses of 
Presbyterian divines and eminent laymen; letters, auto- 
graphs, and manuscript sermons of deceased Presbyterian 
ministers; records, orations, poems, tracts, magazines, 
reviews, newspapers, inaugurals, baccalaureates, biographical 
memoirs, minutes of Presbyteries, Synods, and General As- 
semblies; annual reports of religious and benevolent socie- 
ties; charters of churches, and church manuals ; catalogues of 
the various American colleges, seminaries and schools; 
portraits, profiles and photographs of Presbyterian ministers, 
and prominent laymen; views of churches, engravings, or 
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whatsoever, in the form of rare and valuable relics, might 
tend to throw light on any portion of the annals of the 
Church. 

The Society has already collected a library of rare and 
valuable historical materials, embracing seven thousand vol- 
umes, thirty thonsand pamphlets, magazines and reviews, 
three hundred volumes of newspapers, a large amount of 
valuable manuscripts, and six hundred portraits of leading 
ministers and laymen. Although so much has been done, 
yet is the Society sorely crippled for want of a fire-proof 
building, which would cost from forty thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars. An endowment fund to enable it to 
bind and arrange its collections, to print catalogues, and 
bring out unpublished works of past generationsis needed. It 
should be at least fifty thousand dollars. The reader will be 
surprised to learn that in the Mecca of American Presbyte- 
rianism, where its adherents are so numerous and so wealthy, 
such a work should languish. Hitherto it has been kept up 
mainly by the zeal and patient effort of Samuel Agnew, 
Esq. We prophesy that our Philadelphia friends will yet 
awake to its magnitude and value. And when they do 
awake, splendid provision will be made, as in the case of 
other learned institutions in that populous and growing 
city. 

Other branches of the Church in America have efficient 
historical societies which we have not space now to describe. 

Before entering upon the consideration of the immediate 
sources of Cumberland Presbyterian history, the student will 
find much profit in more ways than one by carefully going 
through with a preliminary course of reading, which we will 
now venture to suggest, making it as brief as possible, and 
including no work that will not amply repay any intelligent 
man, let alone ministers, for its thorough study. As an in- 
troduction to the whole field, a general view of ecclesiastical 
affairs from the origin of Christianity is first indispensable. 
Among the great and constantly increasing number of 
Church histories, of very different degrees of merit, and 
written from widely varying standpoints, four may, in this 
connection, be recommended: J. L. Mosheim, born 1695, 
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died 1755; “wrote his Institutes of Ecclesiastical History in 
Latin, in the gpirit of a moderate Lutheran orthodoxy, with 
solid learning and impartiality, in clear style, after the cen- 
turial arrangement of Flacius, and furnished a convenient 
text-book which (especially in Murdock’s translation,) “has 
continued in use in England and America even to this day.” 
So says Dr. Philip Schaff. Dr. James Murdock, the skillful 
translator, was born at Woodstock, Connecticut, 1776, grad- 
uated at Yale College, 1797, ordained minister of the Congre- 
gational church at Princeton, Massachusetts, 1802, Professor 
of the Learned Languages in the University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, 1815, Brown Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and 
Ecclesiastical History, in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Massachusetts, 1819-28. In 1829, he retired to New 
Haven, and passed the remainder of his life in literary indus- 
try; died 1856. He published several sermons, Sketches of 
Modern Philosophy, a number of translations, and contrib- 
uted largely to seven of the leading religious quarterlies and 
weeklies of his day. His translation of Mosheim was pub- 
lished in 1832, in three volumes, octavo. It has gone 
through not less than five editions in America, one in Scot- 
land, and two in England. Dr. Murdock’s library of about 
twenty-five hundred volumes, was presented, in 1868, to 
Cumberland University, and the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History, in the Theological Department of that institution, 
will probably keep green and fresh the memory of the 
learned professor and profound scholar of Andover, long 
after even good old Lawrence Mosheim’s much used work 
shall have been at last shoved aside by his successors, already 
now crowding him to the wall. “Neander (Professor of 
Church History in Berlin, born 1789, died 1856), marks an 
epoch in this branch of theological literature, and by his 
truly Christian, conscientious, impartial, truth-loving, just, 
liberal, and withal thoroughly learned and profound spirit 
and method, has earned the title of “Father of Church 
History.” His “General History of the Christian Religion 
and Church;” though incomplete, (it stops with the Council 
of Bale, 1430), and somewhat diffuse and monotonous in 
style, is an immortal monument of genius and learning; it 
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pays special attention to the development of Christian life 
and doctrine, and is edifying as well as instructive. It has 
been nationalized in England and America, by the transla- 
tion of Professor Torrey, (Boston, 1847-52, five volumes, 
octavo, twelfth edition, 1872), and will long be studied with 
profit. Equally valuable, though of an altogether different 
plan and spirit is the “Church History” of Gieseler (Bonn 
1824-56), translated from the German, first by Cunningham, 
in Philadelphia, (1846), then by Davidson and Hull, in 
England, and revised by H. B. Smith, of New York, (1857 
and after). The text is merely a meagre skeleton of facts 
and dates. But the body of the work consists in carefully 
selected extracts and proot-texts from the sources which 
furnish the data for an independent judgment.” Dr. Schaff, 
one of the most profoundly learned divines of modern 
days, whose correct analysis of Neander’s and Gieseler’s 
merits we have just quoted, is the author of the first gen- 
eral church history prepared on American soil. Three 
volumes have appeared; two more, all stout octavos, will 
complete this “History of the Christian Church.” It has 
met with warm commendation from very different quarters. 
If our student must confine himself to one of the four great 
Church Historians above named, doubtless he will find that 
the last is best. Dr. Schaff was born at Coire, in Switzerland, 
January 1, 1819, was educated there, and at'the Universi- 
ties of Tubingen, Halle, and Berlin. In 1842, he was lecturer 
on Theology in the University of Berlin. In 1844, he was 
called to the Professorship of Church History and Exegesis 
in (German Reformed) Theological Seminary, Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania. This call’was by the Synod (highest court) 
of the German Reformed Church, in the United States, on 
the recommendation of Drs. Neander, Hengstengberg, 
Tholuck, Muller, Krummacher, and others who had been 
consulted about a suitable representative of German Evan- 


gelical Theology for Americg.” 


After reasonable preparation in general church history, 
our next study should be that of the Presbyterian Church in 
the mother countries, Scotland and Ireland, ‘and in 
America. The “History of the Church of Scotland,” by W. 
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M. Hetherington, 1841, octavo, two volumes, often reprinted, 
covers the ground from the origin of the Scotch Protestant 
establishment to the disruption in 1843. It is a classic. To 
all Presbyterians, a work of thrilling interest. “The Life 
and Times of John Calvin,’ by Paul Henry, of Berlin, 
specially valuable, from containing so many of Calvin’s 
letters, and thus giving the reader an insight into the lovely 
private life of this great, much misunderstood and much 
abused man, should also be studied. Stebbing’s translation 
has been reprinted by the Carters in two cheap, octavo 
volumes of nine hundred and seventy-two pages. The 
“Life of John Knox,” by Dr. Thomas McCrie, Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, octavo, five hundred and seventy-nine 
pages, is universally regarded as a model biography. It 
gives a vivid and truthful picture of the character and 
doings of one of the grandest men in the annals of time. 
The history of the Presbyterians in Ireland, ordinarily 
styled Scotch-Irish, is full of instruction, and may be found 
in the “History of the Presbyterian Church, in Ireland,” 





etc., by James 8. Reed, D.D., a new edition, with additional 
notes by W. D. Killen, D.D., 3 vols., 12mo., Belfast, 1867. 

A correct idea of American Presbyterian History may be 
obtained from Dr. Charles Hodge, at present the most 
esteemed Calvinistic Theologian in the world. In 1840, was 
published his “Constitutional History of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States,” Part I., 1715-1741, 1 vol., 8vo., 
432 pp. And from Richard Webster's “History of the 
Presbyterian Church in America from its Origin until the 
year 1760, with Biographical Sketches of its Early Ministers,” 
Philadelphia, 1857, 8vo., pp. 720, and subsequent editions. 
Also from E. H. Gillett’s “History of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America,” Philadelphia, 
1865, 2 vols., 8vo. <As bringing the study near our 
own regions, the well-written and _ laboriously gath- 
ered stout octavos of Dr. Wm. Henry Foote, are of peculiar 
value. To-wit: “Sketches of North Carolina, Historical 
and Biographical,” and similar sketches of Virginia, first 
and second series, published from 1846 to 1855. Dr. Sprague 


says, “The three noble volumes, covering, as they do, a 
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large tract of country in which Presbyterianism has been 
most at home, and made up, to a great extent, of material on 
which the pall of oblivion had long rested, and which 
nothing but his persevering industry could have exhumed, 


justly entitle him to a high and endearing place among the 


benefactors of his denomination.” We must not omit Dr. 
Robert Davidson: “History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Kentucky,” 1847, 8vo. pp. 383; nor the much commended 
work of Dr. Joseph Smith, “Old Redstone, or, Historical 
Sketches of Western Presbyterianism, its Early Ministers, 
Perilous Times, and its First Records:’ Philadelphia, 8vo., 
Pee Seem 

Another preliminary study not to be overlooked by any 
one who wishes to enter fully into the inner life of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Chureh, as a product of the Ameri- 
can Great West, is that of a few secular histories, which give 
an insight into the eventful settlement and marked 
character of the people in this vast and ruling region. 
Among these, as specially repaying a careful reading, may 
be mentioned Ramsey’s “Annals of Tennessee,” 8vo., pp. 
744. Collins’ recent work on Kentucky, two immense 


.octavos, commended by the Christian Observer as one of 


the most exhaustive and reliable State histories ever pub- 
lished. Picketts’ “History of Alabama, and Incidentally of 
Georgia and Mississippi,” 2 vols., 8vo., 1851. Monette’s 
“ History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, until the year 1846,” 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 
1162. 

As a parallel course of reading, it is plainly evident that 
the records of two great denominations, occupying the same 
country, often uniting with Cumberland Presbyterian 
churches in promoting the diffusion of evangelical truth, 
and again, very often, claiming attention by the discussion of 


mooted points in doctrine and worship, must be of far more 
than mere incidental interest. Indeed, Baptists, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians, so occupy and so divide the same field in 
America, that the student of ecclesiastical history in either 
of these folds must have strangely distorted views, who 
neglects the study of the others. Baptist history can be 
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studied in the works of Ivimey, “History of the English 
Baptists,” 1811-23, 3 vols., 8vo. Backus, above mentioned. 
Crump, “Baptist History,” 1 vol., 12mo., 598 pp.; and 
Benedict, “General History of the Baptist Denomination in 
America and Other Parts of the World,” first edition, 2 
vols., 8vo., 1813, afterwards re-written, and, in 1848, and 
since, often reprinted, 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 970. The venerable 
author, born in 1779, died recently. Also study “The Early 
Baptists of Virginia,” by R. B. C. Howell, D.D., 18mo., 
246 pp. 

The Methodists have exerted more influence upon the 
Cumberland Presbyterians than any other people outside of 
the Mother Church. For a full insight into the remarkable 
rise and progress of this branch of Christ’s Church, it is ad- 
visable to examine the “ Works” of its founder, edited by 
John Emory, New York, Methodist Book Concern, 1835, 7 
vols., 8vo., pp. 5,084. The best life of Wesley is that of the 
great Wesleyan, Richard Watson, constantly republished by 
book concerns. Southey’s, from a+ Chureh of England 
standpoint, is much commended; well written and readable, 
it makes an interesting contrast to Watson. Nathan Bangs, 
“History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 4 vols., 12mo., 
1777 pp., 1840. 

The work of Dr. Abel Stevens, published 1858, and after, in 
three volumes, 12mo., is very highly commended by leading 
Methodist and other authorities, being very full and complete 
as indicated by the title, “The History of the Religious 
Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called Methodism, 
Considered in its Different Denominational Fons, and in its 
Relations to British and American Protestantism.” Of 
special interest as occupying identical territory, are 
MeFerrin’s “Methodism in Tennessee,” 3 vols., 12mo., pp. 
1591; and “ Redford’s History of Methodism in Kentucky,” 3 
vols., 12mo., pp. 1545. 

Of all the works for parallel study and reference, none 
claims such attention, however, as the great book of Dr. 
Sprague, “Annals of the American Pulpit.” Its author, a 
man: blessed with splendid health, of large, portly frame, of 
benignant countenance and majestic mien, a veritable prince 
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in Israel, is certainly one of the most remarkable men in the 
long list of American worthies. A glance at his life, and a 
brief analysis of this book, will amply justify the above 
strong language. William B. Sprague was born at Andover, 
Connecticut, October 16, 1795, was educated at Yale Col- 
lege and Princeton Theological Seminary; was pastor in 
West Springfield, Massachusetts, from the time he left the 
Seminary, 1819, to 1829, when he accepted a call to the 
Second Presbyterian church, Albany, New York, where he 
remained until two or three years ago. He was a most dili- 
gent, faithful, admired, and successful pastor over churches 
demanding as much care, time, and talent as any in the land, 
for the long period of fifty years. During this time he was a 
very diligent writer, publishing no less than eleven volumes, 
chiefly on practical religion, most of which went through 
many editions, five being republished in Great Britain. He 
also published about one hundred and sixteen pamphlets, single 
sermons, discourses, addresses and orations, which placed him 
in the front rank of eloquent and influential public speakers. 
In 1847, he commenced gathering materials for his vast un- 
dertaking, after having consulted with and obtained the co- 
operation of many eminent men. His plan was to obtain 
the facts respecting each subject of a memoir from a printed 
biography or sketch, if such existed, or else from near rela- 
tives or friends. For the characteristics and minute por- 
traiture, he applied to some one or more associates and 
friends, who, from long personal acquaintance, could paint 
to the life. Thus, in the memoir of Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, one of the most eminent+in the distinguished line of 
Princeton Presidents, he makes use of the life by Beasley, 
and of manuscripts from his daughter, Mrs. Breckinridge. 
By special request, Dr. Philip Lindsley, of Nashville, fur- 
nished impressions and recollections of him as_ preacher, 
president, and man, which he was well able to do, having 
been his scholar, colleague, and friend. In this ‘way he 
presses into his service a great number of writers with fresh 
matter. In reviewing his work, when nearly ready for the 
press, he was struck with the fact that a large number of 
names were incidentally introduced, which were left stand- 
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ing in the dark, without even a reference to their history. 
This suggested the idea of making each deceased clergyman, 
thus introduced, as far as possible, the subject of a note, 
which should indicate the leading facts of his history; and 
this seemed the more desirable, as not a few of these were 
distinguished men, who would have been fully noticed, but 
from lack of information. Thus the number commemorated 
is very largely increased. As instances, in a foot-note to the 
memoir of Obadiah Jennings, of Nashville, he gives brief 
notices of William Hume, and of his sons Alfred and 
Jesse W. 

The full title of the work is, “Annals of the American 
Pulpit; or Commemorative Notices of Distinguished Amer- 
ican Clergymen of various Denominations, from the Early 
Settlement of the Country to the Close of the Year 1855. With 
Historical Introductions.” Vols. 1 and 2, 1857, pp. xxxv, 
1501, are devoted to Trinitarian Congregational ministers, 
and contain three hundred and forty subjects or lives; 
original letters from two hundred writers, and introduces 
incidentally, in the text or the notes, seven hundred and 
ninety-four individuals. Vols. 3 and 4, 1858, pp. xxvii, 
1468, contain two hundred and fifty-five memoirs, original 
letters from two hundred and fifty-eight writers, and inci- 
dental notices of two hundred and twenty-two persons, all 
Presbyterians. Vol. 5, 1859, pp. xxi, 822, is Episcopalian, 
and embraces one hundred and fifty-two lives, one hundred 
and fifty-nine original letters, and one hundred and eighty- 
five notices. Vol. 6, 1860, pp. xxiii, 860, is Baptist with 
one hundred and sixty-seven memoirs, one hundred and 
thirty-three letters, and two hundred and three notices. 
Vol. 7, 1859, pp. xxvii, 848, Methodist, with one hundred 
and eighty-one lives, one hundred and fourteen original let- 
ters, and eighty-nine incidental notices. Vol. 8, 1865, 
Unitarian Congregational, pp. vii, 571, with eighty memoirs, 
letters from ninety writers, and one hundred and thirteen 
incidental notices. Vol. 9, pp. xii, 216, 1869, contains 
Lutheran memoirs, fifty-five; letters from fifty writers, and 
thirteen incidental notices. Reformed Dutch, pp. xiv, 240, 
subjects, fifty-two; letters from fifty-one correspondents, and 
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incidental notices of thirty-one ministers. Associate, pp. ix, 
134, memoirs, twenty-five; letters from twenty-two writers; 
incidentally noticed, sixteen. Associate Reformed, pp. x, 169, 
memoirs, thirty-three ; writers, forty-three; incidental notices, 
thirteen. Reformed Presbyterian, pp. viii, 89, memoirs, 
eighteen; writers, twenty-three; incidental notices of six. 

The entire work, therefore, contains seven thousand one 
hundred and twenty-one octavo pages; commemorates three 
thousand forty-two good men, and calls into service about 
one thousand contributors. Truly may its author be styled 
the Bollandus and the Baronius of America; and, bearing in 
mind his being the head of a family, and pastor of a church, 
his work is far more remarkable. Indeed, he furnishesa 
wonderful instance of what can be done by perfect system 
and unwearied industry. His life preaches a sermon such as 
is an exhortation to us all. As might be expected from the 
above outline, Dr. Sprague’s work has met with universal 
approbation from divines, historians, statesmen, and statis- 
ticians. It has already been a fertile mine, whence others 
have delved rich ores. The American public certainly owe a 
debt of gratitude to the publishers, Robert Carter and 
Brothers, for putting out so costly a work, which must be 
unremunerative for many years, even though it find its way, 
as it will assuredly do, into every public library in America. 
Immense as is this work, it is full of interest and variety, 
The venerable Professor of Theology in Cumberland Uni- 
versity, R. Beard, D.D., read every page, as the successive 
volumes appeared, making it a Sabbath afternoon recreation, 
and finding information, encouragement, and consolation in 
its contents. 

One observation, pertinent to the work in hand, constantly 
forces itself upon the attention of the Western student who 
has occasion to handle the great cyclopedias, biographical 
and historical works published in the Eastern cities, namely: 
How very meager is the space allowed to the great men of the 


West, and how many are entirely passed over. In Sprague, 
for example, no mention is made of Ewing, King, or 
McAdow. Of McGready, a brief notice is given in a foot- 
note to the memoir of Joseph Smith, Vol. 3, page 278, 
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Yet McGready, upon the evidence of this note alone, was 
evidently one of the most remarkable men in the annals of 
Presbyterianism, his name a household word in many fami- 
lies throughout a vast country. In Allibone’s exhaustive 
“Dictionary of Authors,’ while many New England and 
Middle States names appear as having written one, two, or 
three sermons or pamphlets, MceGready, the author of vol- 
umes printed more than once, and read by thousands, does 
not appear. In the “Dictionary of American Biography,’ 
by F. 8. Drake, Boston, 1874, 8vo. pp. 1019, double column, 
small print, which contains nearly ten thousand names, we 
do not find those of McGready, Ewing, Cossitt, Bird, or 
Beard. William Carroll, General Jackson’s right-hand man 
in the Creek War and at New Orleans, and six times elected 
Governor of Tennessee, is not mentioned in Johnson’s Cyclo- 
pedia, nor in Appleton’s, either first or second edition. 
Numerous similar omissions could be given from equally 
standard works, embracing very many noted names from the 
Southern and Western States. Now,who is to blame? Our- 
selves mainly. The editors and publishers of these great 
works, which represent America in the libraries of Europe, 
are generally not only willing, but anxious to do full justice 
to every portion of the vast Republic. This they can only 
do by local help. We in the South, even more than in the 
West, not having preserved, and especially not having 
printed, full memorials of our worthies, cannot give the de- 
sired information. We thus do ourselves, our fore-fathers, 
and our children’s children gross injustice. “The glory of 
children are their fathers.’ 

Coming now after this full, but very useful preparatory 
study, to hunt up the sources which furnish materials for an 
elaborate history of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
[ notice, first, the official records or minutes of the differ- 
ent Church courts. These furnish the skeleton, and, dry as 
they are, must be carefully examined. The value set upon 
such official documents, is shown by the publication, in 1841, 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, of an octavo volume of 548 pages, 
containing the full and complete minutes of the Presbytery 
VOL. VI. NO. I.—2. 
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of Philadelphia, and of the Synods of New York and Phila- 
delphia, from 1706 to 1788, when these were the highest 
judicatories of that Church. As the Presbytery is the 
nucleus of our entire Church system of government, so are 
its records the firm and reliable basis of its history. Meeting 
twice annually, its minutes full and precise, made out at the 
time under more than one pair of eyes, and afterward sub- 
jected to the strict criticism of a Synodical Committee, the 
Presbytery furnishes a mass of original facts, statistics, and 
memorials, certainly not surpassed, even if equalled, by any 
other voluntary or governmental organization. From its 
official proceedings must always be furnished the great mass 
of dates which give solidity, and a lively air of truthfulness, 
to the flowing narrative of the historian, and prevent his 
work from being a loose chain of legendary tales. 

From the nature of the case, however, these precious 
historical collections are very numerous, bulky, and widely 
scattered. They are useful mainly for reference, and must be 
consulted by numerous assistants, who act as volunteer aids 
to the historiographer. An invaluable auxiliary and appen- 
dix to the biennial minutes of our Presbyteries, would be the 
universal adoption of a “ Ministerial Record,’ as now kept 
by the Presbytery of Nashville. We know, by actual use, 
how much time and labor such a record saves. It is a large, 
strongly bound book, with printed headings, and suitably 
ruled columns. It will serve the purpose intended, even 
when our successors of the tenth generation are in the 
Master’s vineyard. Its character will be best explained by 
the following preface, which is found on the first page: 

“This Register was arranged, and the material collected by 
Rev. J. D. Kirkpatrick, who was elected Stated Clerk of the 
Presbytery, the 26th day of March, 1870, at Cross Plains, 
Robertson county, Tennessee. The necessity of this 
Register was felt by having repeatedly to refer to the 
minutes of long past meetings of the Presbytery, in 
reference to the history of the Presbytery and _ indi- 
vidual members thereof. Now, by the collection of facts 
in this book, one can tell, in a short time, and without diffi- 
culty, where the Pres»ytery met each time, since 1813, who 
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the Moderator and Clerk of each meeting were. Also, infor- 
mation is given of every preacher that ever belonged to the 
Presbytery; how each one joined; when and how dismissed ; 
and if he joined as a candidate, when licensed and ordained. 
It also contains a list of Commissioners to the General Assem- 
blies. It has required much labor and time to get the facts to- 
gether, but it need not take either to keep it up, only a little 
attention at the right time. The Register will be very con- 
venient to those seeking information in reference to the 
Presbytery, or any of its members, and especially many 
years hence, if the Clerks of the Presbytery will only keep 
up the records. Some of the items I have not recorded for 
want of information, but have left blanks for them, should 
they ever be known. 
J. D. Kirkpatrick. 

Nasa&viLue, Teny., March 7, 1872.” 

Well done, Stated Clerk Kirkpatrick! Would that our 
Great Interior Valley had many more like-minded, looking 
away down into the vista of “many years herce,” and hay- 
ing a benevolent regard for the convenience of “those seek- 
ing information”’! 

As the Synod is intermediate between the two essentia] 
elements of Presbyterian Church Government, its unit the 
Presbytery, and its whole the General Assembly, so are its 
minutes of secondary importance as a source of history. 
They neither furnish the indispensable starting facts of the 
one, nor the generalizations of the other. They are of inter- 
est, however, as throwing light upon, and confirming both. 

The Minutes of the General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church in the United States from 1829 to 1873, 
in four stout octavo volumes, are now before me, through the 
kindness of John Frizzell, Esq., Stated Clerk, in whose 
official care they are, as the property of the Church. Truly 
these volumes constitute a grand fountain of history. Clear 
and consecutive information can be obtained concerning all 
the great enterprises which at different times have occupied 
the care and thought of the entire communion. Edu- 
cation, publication, missions, temperance, Bible distribu- 
tion, African colonization, and other adjuncts to the main 
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work of directly preaching the gospel, are fully discussed. 
The views and doings of the active men in the Church, as 
well as their honored and familiar names, constantly appear 
in the phrases of resolutions or reports, and in the make-up 
of committees. Lists of academies, colleges, and universi- 
ties occur, with many valuable details, putting one upon the 
track of much additional information. A carefully prepared 
abridgement of these volumes, would constitute an inter- 
esting and instructive Church history, more especially if well 
illustrated by suitable notes and comments. 

My readers will doubtless be surprised to learn, that of the 
forty-three Assemblies represented in these volumes, the 
minutes of fifteen are in manuscript, having been copied 
from newspapers. The Assembly early fell into the mis- 
taken economy of saving the expense of even a pamphlet 
edition. The idea is given thus in the tenth Assembly: 

“Your Committee would recommend that your minutes be 
published in pamphlet form no more, that being an unneces- 
sary expense, inasmuch as your ministers and members who 
give the Cumberland Presbyterian its deserved patronage, can 
avail themselves of the minutes in the columns of that 
paper.” 

It is very desirable that steps be taken to publish 
these important manuscripts at an early day, in durable 
book form. And also the minutes of Cumberland Presby- 
tery from 1810 to 1813, and of the Cumberland Synod from 
that date to 1829. We then would have in print the official 
records of the highest court of the Church from its organiza- 
tion until the present time. At my request, a painstaking 
friend, Rev. J. D. Kirkpatrick, has furnished from these 
records the following valuable tables, which in a short space 
give much information. I am sure that my readers will 
thank him for having so carefully and faithfully turned over 
the pages of the minutes of Presbytery, Synod and 


Assembly. 
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The minutes of Presbyteries and Synods are ordinarily to 
be found in the periodicals of the day, published either with 
the co-operation, or by order of the Church. This brings us 
to notice these, more especially the.newspapers, as a most 
important source of information which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. Yet newspapers are exceedingly ephemeral; far 
more so than anyone would, atfirst thought,imagine. <A single 
number of an old Cumberland Presbyterian paper is a relic 
rare and valuable, to be prized and placed in a permanent 
library. We will endeavor to give sketches, arranged in 
geographical and chronological order, of the different peri- 
odicals which have been undertaken within our Church. So 
many short and uncertain, changing experiments have been 
made, that doubtless errors and omissions will occur. Any 
information correcting such mistakes, will be gratefully ap- 
preciated and duly used. 

1830. December 16, appeared No. 1, of Vol. 1, of The 
Religious and Literary Intelligencer, devoted to religion, 
literature, science, agriculture, and general intelligence. 
Edited and published by Rev. David Lowry. A. Book, 
printer, Princeton, Kentucky. It was a weekly, with four 
columns to each page, and was continued about two years. 
It was the first paper published as the organ of this Church. 
From the Minutes of the Assembly in 1830, it would seem 
that this paper was first projected by Rev. F. R. Cossitt and 
the Faculty of Cumberland College. For these minutes 
speak of their having commenced such a publication, and of 
their having signified a willingness to relinquish the same: 

“Theretore, Resolved, That Rev. David Lowry be requested 
to officiate as editor of said paper, and superintendent of the 
eoncern thereof, and make such improvement in the appear- 
ance of the paper, as the funds will justify.” 

A committee was appointed to draw up and publish a 


paper assigning the reasons for this change. Though desti- 
tute of funds for such an undertaking, a kind friend loaned 
Mr. Lowry the money, and he proceeded at once to purchase 
& press, type, and employ a printer, and rent a room prepara- 
tory to commencing the work. The Assembly of 1831 

“ Resolved, That Rev. David Lowry be continued as editor of 
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The Religious and Literary Intelligencer, with all necessary 
powers for the conduct of the press and the management 
of the concern.” 

Thus early in the history of the General Assembly does the 
work of publication occupy a prominent place in its delib- 
erations. 

In the Minutes of the Assembly, 1832, we find an approval 
of a proposition from Bros. Lowry and Smith, concerning 
a paper contemplated by them. This was the celebrated 
James Smith, who, for the next eight years, figures so conspic- 
uously in the publishing concerns of the Church. This firm 
changed the paper’s name to The Revivalist. Each partner 
was editor, and it was issued from Nashville. It was a 
weekly folio, of five columns per page. The Assembly of 
1833 heartily endorsed the Rev. James Smith by resolves and 
recommendations, although “on his own responsibility.” It 
was soon discovered that the patronage of the paper would 
not justify a continuance of the firm, and Mr. Lowry with- 
drew before the close of the first volume, and went as a mis- 
sionary among the Winnebago Indians. Two volumes of the 
Revivalist were issued. 

Mr. Smith changed the name of the paper, calling it Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, thus showing good sense as well as good 
taste. It went on steadily enough until 1839, although giv- 
ing much care and anxiety to the Assembly, and requiring 
great effort on the part of its friends. Much space is occu- 
pied with its affairs.in the Assembly of 1837, about which 
time it came near suspending. The following extracts from 
the Minutes of that Assembly, give us an inside view of the 
trials and struggles attending the efforts of those who have 
gone before us as pioneers in the great enterprises of the 
Church : 

“ Resolved, That the resignation of Rev. James Smith, 
editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian, be received, and that 
the thanks of this Assembly be tendered to him for the able 
manner in which he has executed his important trust. Also, 

“Resolved, That his resignation be filed with the papers of 
this Assembly. It reads as follows: 

“*To the Chairman of the Committee on the Press, Prince- 
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ton, May 16, 1837: Reverend and Dear Sir.—As imperious 
necessity compels me to withdraw from an office to the duties 
of which I was unexpectedly called by the almost unanimous 
voice of the highest judicature of the Church, I deem it my 
duty to assign to the General Assembly, through you, my 

reasons for my present course. ; 

“¢ At the General Assembly of 1833, I was called upon by 
that body to conduct The Revivalist, and manage the affairs 
of the press, which it was understood the Assembly were 
about to purchase from the Rey. David Lowry, my late part- 
ner. This call I accepted from a desire to promote the 
interest of the Church, and under the conviction that it was 
my duty to obey their wishes, expressed through their highest 
judicatures. Before the Assembly closed, however, it was 
thought most advisable that the Assembly should not at that 
time make the contemplated purchase, and I was requested 
to purchase from Lowry, and conduct the establishment for 
one year, with the pledge of the members that at the next 
meeting of the Assembly, the press should be made the prop- 
erty of the Church, and myself indemnified for any losses I 
might sustain. 

“¢ At the Assembly of 1834, after lengthy discussion, it was 
conceded that that body were under obligations to indemnify 
me for any loss I might have sustained. A committee was 
appointed to examine the books of the office, who after an 
investigation of the subject, reported that by my connection 
with the paper, I was a loser to a considerable amount. I 
then tendered the press and paper to the Assembly, but they 
being unwilling to make the purchase at that time, a new 
engagement was entered, which is expressed in the following 
preamble and resolutions: 

“WHEREAS, The members of the General Assembly have been 
fully convinced that the paper edited by the Rev. James Smith, 
has not had sufficient patronage to sustain it; and, whereas, 
they have resolved, as commissioners from the several Pres- 
byteries, and as individuals, to sustain the press by advanc- 
ing to him as a loan, twelve hundred dollars, and to increase 
the list of subscribers, the said James Smith agrees to fur- 
nish the delegates from Presbyteries with debts and accounts 
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due to him by the first day of January next, and the said 
Smith further agrees and binds himself to the General As- 
sembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, to pay over 
annually the net proceeds of all solvent subscribers to the 
paper above four thousand; and he further agrees that he 
will allow the Presbyteries, or their agents, ten per cent. on all 
moneys they may collect for such periodicals as he may 
publish. 

“The above agreement being read in the Assembly, and 
heard and concurred in by the said James Smith; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the same be spread upon the minutes, as the 
contract of the parties.” 

“*From the above, it appears that according to the agree- 
ment made betwixt the Assembly and myself, the subscrip- 
tion list to the paper was to be increased to four thousand, 
It was also clearly understood by myself, that the Assembly 
were to see to it, that efficient measures were to be adopted for 
the collection of subscriptions, and my impression is, that 
such proviso was contained in the document read to me for 
my sanction, although it is not spread upon the minutes. 

“<The contract of the Assembly to furnish four thousand 
subscribers has never been fulfilled. In November, Decem- 
ber, and January following the passing of the above resolu- 
tion, the Cumberland Presbyterian numbered nearly three 
thousand four hundred subscribers. At the next Assembly 
its subscription list was three thousand one hundred and 
eighty. At the last Assembly it numbered three thousand 
and sixty or eighty. Its present subscription is about 
three thousand, or a little under that number. From which 
it appears that I have been conducting the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian at an income of about two thousand dollars per 
annum less than the contract with the Assembly called for, 
Add to that, a very large amount of money is owing to the 
office for the paper scattered over the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, from one end to the other, my books giving an exhibi- 
tion of about thirteen thousand dollars due the Cumberland 
Presbyterian up to the close of the present volume, which will 
be in August next. Such is my situation, that justice to my 
creditors, and those friends who, to aid the press, have 
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incurred liabilities by giving me the use of their names, I 
feel under the strongest obligations to refrain incurring 
further responsibilities, and also to use the most efficient 
means in my power to collect the moneys due to me for the 
Cumberland Presbyterian, especially as the pressure of the 
times renders it impossible to obtain facilities which in other 
circumstances might easily be procured. Moreover the re- 
sponsibilities of the editor of a paper acknowledged as the 
organ of the Church, are of such character that, for my own 
ease, I feel it my duty to withdraw from my connection with 
it, and beg leave to tender, sir, through you, to the General 
Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, my resig- 
nation of the office of editor of the Cumberland Presbyterian. 
In doing this, however, I would do injustice to my feelings, 
did I not tender to my brethren my most sincere expression 
of gratitude for that confidence which they displayed in me 
by calling me to, and continuing me in, so responsible a 
station. I am deeply sensible, sir, of my many deficiencies, 
and acknowledge that the paper might have been more ably 
conducted in other hands than mine; yet I will carry with me 
to retirement the most grateful recollections of the forbear- 
ance and charity which have been exercised toward me by 
the great majority of my brethren, both of the ministry and 
the laity, and I do most sincerely pray that the great Head of 
the Church may so direct the deliberations of the reverend 
body, of which you are a member, that such measures shall 
be adopted as shall secure the extensive usefulness of the 
paper under your patronage, and that may secure the 
services of a person to preside over its destinies, in every way 
better qualified to fill the important office of editor, than 
reverend and dear sir, 
Your unworthy brother, 
j James Smitu. 


“<P. 8. As the minutes of the Assembly show that the con- 
ducting of the paper was committed to me, if it meet the 
views of the Assembly, it is my request that my resignation 
be entered upon the minutes, and this letter filed with the 
papers.’ 

This request was granted, and “thanks rendered him for 


” 
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the able manner in which he has executed that important 
trust.” Notwithstanding all this formal and deliberate 
action, “the Press” went on as before. The minutes of 1838 
contain a resolution endorsing the paper, and urging a more 
extensive patronage. The editor was also allowed to remove 
it to a cheaper place, and he took it to Springfield. 

In 1839, there was no Assembly, but such was the estimate 
placed upon the Cumberland Presbyterian, that a Convention 
was held in Nashville, May 21-25, especially to deliberate 
upon this great interest. About forty delegates were present, 
among whom were many of the more influential ministers of 
the Church. Though I have the minutes of this body, a 
pamphlet of ten octavo pages, before me, I will conclude the 
history of the Cumberland Presbyterian by quotations from 
that well-informed and reliable authority, President T. C. 
Anderson, who in Chapter xx., of his “Life of the Rev. 
George Donnell,’ gives the following clear and interesting 
narrative : 

“A committee was appointed ‘to present a plan for the 
publication of a religious journal in the Church.’ Hiram A. 
Hunter, J. 8. McClain, C. P. Reed, George Donnell, T. B. 
Wilson, Jesse Ford, and George Williamson, constituted said 
committee. 

“On Thursday, the third day of the Convention, the com- 
mittee reported their plan, which, on the following day, was 
adopted, the leading features of which are as follows: 

*“* Your Committee to whom was assigned the duty of draft- 
ing a plan for the establishment of a religious newspaper, as 
the property and organ of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, have had the same under consideration, and beg 
leave to submit the following report: 

“<1, The importance of such a paper is obvious to all, and 
your Committee believe that the interests of the Church im- 
periously demand it, and that a large portion of the members 
are looking to this Convention to adopt some plan by which 
this desirable object may be obtained. 

«¢2. This Convention shall locate the paper, appoint an editor 
and publishing committee, who shall hold their appointments 
until the meeting of the next Assembly of the Cumberland 
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Presbyterian Church, when successors shall be appointed for 
the term of two years, and for the same length of time for 
ever thereafter. 

«“¢3, The paper shall be exclusively the property of the Pres- 
byteries that shall subscribe for the same, in accordance with 
the plan herein proposed, and the net profits arising therefrom 
shall be divided between said Presbyteries, in proportion to 
the amount they respectively subscribe, and the loss, if any, 
shall be sustained by the Presbyteries in the same proportion. 

“<4, The Presbyteries that take stock in this paper, may, at 
the next or any subsequent Assembly, surrender the whole 
concern to the management of the Assembly, provided that 
body will accept it, and undertake to carry it on according 
to the plan adopted by the Convention. 

Hrram A. Hunter, Chairman.’ 

“On motion, the House went into the election of a place at 
which the paper should be published; whereupon the town 
of Lebanon, Wilson county, Tennessee, was chosen, 

“On motion, the Convention went into the appointment of a 
Publishing Committee, whereupon Bros. J. 8. MeClain 
D. C. Hibbitts, W. L. Martin, J. Golladay, and R. L. Ca- 
ruthers, were appointed said Committee. 

“On motion, Bros. Ralston, Warren, and Burrow were 
appointed a Committee to confer with some suitable ‘person 
on the subject of editing the paper, and report to this House. 

“On the last day of the Convention, the Committee recom- 
mended Bro. George Donnell as a suitable person to edit 
the contemplated paper; whereupon Bro. George Donnell 
was, by vote of the Convention, chosen editor. 

“ Resolved, That one thousand copies of these minutes, and 
as many prospectuses of our contemplated paper as the Pub- 
lishing Committee may judge necessary, be printed for distri- 
bution throughout our Chureh; and that Bro. George 
Donnell superintend the publication and distribution of the 
same. 

“On motion, the Convention adjourned. 

“Concluded with prayer. 

JaMeEs B. Porter, Chairman. 

JamMEs WALLaAce, Clerk.” 
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Such are the results of the deliberations of the Convention 
upon the subject of a paper for the Church. It appears that 
they abandoned the idea of continuing the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, and made arrangements for the establishment of a 
new paper, which was to be the property and the organ of 
the Church. The chief reason for adopting this plan was 
this: the Cumberland Presbyterian was the property of Rey. 
James Smith, and had been published upon his individual 
responsibility, and, consequently, he alone had the right to 
control it, or to dispose of it at will. In the exercise of that 
right, he chose to demand more for it than the Convention were 
able or disposed to give. They determined, therefore, to 
leave him in peaceable possession of his paper, at liberty to 
continue or discontinue its publication, as he might choose, 
and to establish a Church paper which should be the property 
of the Church, and under its control. 

The publication of the Cumberland Presbyterian was sus- 
pended previously to the meeting of the Convention; and as 
it was generally believed that its proprietor would not be able 
to resume the publication, the Convention instructed the 
Publishing Committee to make arrangements to publish the 
new paper immediately after the Fall Sessions of the Presby- 
teries, provided that a sufficient number of subscribers should 
be reported by that time. Accordingly, a large number of 
prospectuses were sent out with the printed minutes of the 
Convention, and the ministers generally went to work with 
zeal to procure subscribers for the Church paper. The enter- 
prise of establishing a paper, the proceeds of which should 
belong to the Church, was very popular, and long lists of 
subscribers were obtained in almost every populous section of 
the Church, and the prospect was, that the new paper would 
command a wide circulation. 

But, contrary to all expectation, the publication of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian was resumed in September, 1839, a 
month before the Fall Sessions of the Presbyteries, and conse- 
quently before they had taken any action committing them to 
the new paper. And as the first number of the paper pub- 
lished after the suspension contained a strong remonstrance 
against the proceedings of the Convention, many who had 

VOL. VI. NO. I1.—3. 
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hitherto approved the plan for a Church paper, began to 
waver, and to manifest a disinclination to commit themselves 
to the action of the Convention. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian, though still edited mainly by 
Rev. James Smith, was published by: Rev. R. D. Harris, of 
Kentucky, a man of some means and influence. The reasons 
assigned by Mr. Smith for resuming the publication, were, 
first, that the Convention had not purchased his subscription 
list, and therefore that he had a right to dispose of it in any 
way that would subserve his interests; secondly, the Conven- 
tion had made no arrangements to remunerate his subscribers 
who had paid in advance, and he had no other way of re- 
funding; thirdly, he hoped that by continuing the publica- 
tion till the next Assembly, he could induce that body to 
purchase his subscription list; and, finally, he claimed to be 
the accredited editor of the Assembly, and he denied the 
right of the Assembly to supersede him. 

These reasons were all plausible, and some of them valid; 
and as they were urged with cogency, it is not strange that 
the friends of the Convention, and the advocates of a Church 
paper hesitated. In well-informed circles it was understood 
that Harris could not long continue the publication of a 
paper whose patronage was constantly diminishing. But it 
was manifest, from the tone of the Cumberland Presbyterian, 
that the moment the Convention paper should make its ap- 
pearance, a war between the two papers would be inevitable. 
So, for the sake of peace, Mr. Donnell and the Publishing 
Committee deemed it advisable to postpone the publication 
of the new paper till after the meeting of the Assembly. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian was published till the meeting 
of the Assembly, in 1840, and then it was discontinued without 
the hope of resumption. 


Memoraxpum.—To the authorities upon Methodist history, add “Life 
of Robert Newton, by Jackson,” one of the best religious biographies in 
our language. Also George Smith's “History of Wesleyan Methodism,” 
2 vols. crown 8vo., a model for accuracy and dispassionate style. Dr. 
Stevens is now bringing out a most elaborate history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. Four duodecimo vol- 
umes have been published. A classic. 

















The Death of Christ. 


Art. IL.— The Twofold Cause of the Death of Christ. 


In Psalm lxix. 20, we find these remarkable words: “Re- 
proach hath broken my heart.” Of whom does the writer 
speak thus? of himself, or of some other man? Certainly 
not of himself. The personal experience of the son of Jesse 
is doubtless the groundwork of this entire psalm. But in 
narrating his own experience, he is led to use words which 
have a wider and higher applicability than to himself. This 
he seems to have been in part aware of, for he says, regarding 
the composing of the Psalms in general, “The spirit of Jeho- 
vah spake by me, and his word was in my tongue.” The 
sufferings which he here deseribes, and the deliverance of 
which he sings, find their highest fulfillment in Him who was 
David’s son and David’s Lord. The risen Saviour himself 
said unto his disciples: “These are the words which I spake 
unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things might be 
fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses and the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning me.” If the words 
quoted be taken as finding their full verification in Jesus 
Christ alone, what a deep insight do they give us into the 
nature of our Redeemer’s sufferings? The truth which they 
flash into our souls, is one fitted to awaken within us the 
most tender and sanctifying reflections. And we presume 
that the more carefully these words are compared with the 
accounts of the crucifixion given in the gospels, the more 
convincing will be the proof that they do unmistakably set 
forth the twofold cause of our Saviour’s death. Who can 
understand these profound words? Understand them per- 
fectly, no one can; but by the light of faith and the light of 
the Holy Spirit, we may see some little way into their un- 
fathomable depths. What an affecting mental picture do 
they call up! Christ, the broken-hearted! Christ, broken 
in heart by reproach! We enter into the “Holy of Holies”’ 
of our Lord’s passion. The place is holy ground. Let rever- 


ence fill our souls. 
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It is too well-known to require proof, that mental emotions 
affect the bodily organism. Grief blanches the hair and con- 
sumes the body. It writes itself upon the whole frame in 
legible characters; but mental emotions have a more direct 
influence upon the Aeart than upon any other part of the 
physical structure. Hence, in Scripture and in common lan- 
guage, the term “heart” is equivalent to the “feelings,” or 
the “emotions.” History records a few cases in which the 
feelings have received such a severe and sudden shock, as to 
rupture the walls of the heart. It is said that when Sopho- 
cles, the great Greek tragedian, was told that he had been 
awarded the palm of victory in a literary contest in which he 
was engaged, the news was too much for him, and he expired. 
Excessive sorrow has the same effect as excessive joy. 

The grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o'er fraught heart and bids it break. 

“A broken heart,” is a common figure of speech, and one 
which is often used thoughtlessly. We say that a certain 
person has a broken heart, when we simply mean that he has 
great sorrow about something. We say that such a one has 
died of a broken heart, when we only mean that by giving 
way to grief, he has made himself an easy prey to the disease 
which hurried him to the grave. But cases have really hap- 
pened in which the heart has been broken by sorrow, albeit 
these have been exceedingly rare. It may, however, be a new 
idea to many, that our blessed Saviour died literally of a 
broken heart. Yet this idea has been entertained by learned 
and devout men. One of the first to espouse it was Presi- 
dent Edwards, of this country. Of late years, it has been 
gaining an ever-widening acceptance. If at this stage of our 
inquiry its truthfulness be assumed, what a flood of light does 
it throw upon the great transaction of Calvary! Dr. Begbie, 
of Edinburgh, after summing the physiological reasons 
which led him to accept this idea, says: 

“How intensely does this magnify the sufferings endured 
by our Lord and Saviour! We see him in the agony in the 
garden, and in the bloody sweat; we follow him to Calvary, 
and see him under the hiding of his Father’s face, bearing 
our sins in his own body on the tree. We cannot estimate 
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the anguish of his holy, human soul, during these awful 
hours, when there was drawn from him that most touching 
language: ‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.’ 
But we can in some measure understand how his bodily 
frame, subjected to the full weight of mental and bodily suf- 
fering, should yield, and give way at the fountain of life, and 
how Christ, in his death, should thus literally fulfill the 
prophetic words of the Old Testament Scriptures concerning 
him, ‘ Reproach hath broken my heart.’” 

I. The physical cause of Christ’s death falls to be consid- 
ered. His heart was ruptured or broken. The agony he en- 
dured burst the walls of his heart. This conclusion is borne 
out by the gospel narrative, and corroborated by scientific 
inquiry. 

1. When Jesus hung upon the cross, he cried with a loud 
voice immediately before he “vielded up the ghost.’’ 
Usually the voice of the dying grows more and more feeble 
until it becomes inaudible. This is very markedly the case 
with those who die from crucifixion. The loud ery of our 
Saviour immediately before dissolution may be accounted for 
upon phy siological grounds, Dr. W alshe, ot London, Says: 
“In cases of rupture of the heart, the hand is suddenly 
earried to the front of the chest, and a piercing shriek ut- 
tered.” The evangelist Mark notes the fact that “when the 
centurion who stood over against Christ, saw that he so cried 
out and gave up the Ghost, he said, Truly this man was the 
Son of God.” That stern Roman officer was struck with 
amazement. He had no doubt witnessed many crucifixions, 
and knew what a lingering and painful death the unhappy 
sufferer had to endure; but he had never seen aught like this 
before. <A loud, strong voice, followed by instantaneous death 
was something so unusual and impressive to that Roman 
soldier, that he was forced to exclaim, “Truly this man was the 
Son of God.” 

2. The death of Jesus took place in a remarkably short 
space of time. When we take into account that he was in 
the prime of life, and that his body, being a fit temple for his 
pure spirit, was untainted by indulgence and unweakened by 


disease, we marvel that he expired in six hours. In ordinary 
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cases the crucified survived for at least twenty-four hours; 
and they not unfrequently lingered for a few days, until death 
terminated their sufferings. In almost all the paintings of 
the crucifixion, the whole weight of the body is represented 
as suspended on the nails which were thrust through the 
hands and feet. This is by no means correct; for on the up- 
right shaft of the cross a small piece of wood projected 
which bore the main weight of the body. The death- 
struggle was thus lengthened out to the longest possible limit. 
What was there, then, to cause Jesus to die so suddenly, and 
that when life was strong within him? 

8. The unwonted suddenness of the Saviour’s death took 
Pilate also by surprise. When Joseph of Arimathea went to 
him to beg the body of Jesus, in order to bury it, Pilate mar- 
velled that Jesus was dead already, and he ealled in the cen- 
turion and asked him whether “he had been any while 
dead.” He could scarcely believe that death had transpired 
so soon. There must surely have been some physical cause 
to account for our Lord’s speedy death! 

4. The gospel narrative throws a flood of light upon the 
question at issue. It is there stated that the Jews besought 
Pilate that Jesus and the malefactors who were crucified along 
with him, might be put to death at once, and their bodies re- 
moved because it was the preparation before the Sabbath. 
It was generally considered necessary to break the legs of 
those suffering crucifixion, in order to hasten their death. If 
this was not sufficient for the purpose, the brutal soldiers 
dealt blows upon other parts of the body with their heavy 
clubs. In accordance with this custom, we are told “that the 
soldiers came and broke the legs of the first, and of the other 
which was crucified with Jesus; but when they came to him, 
and saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs.” 
To make sure that Jesus was really dead, and not merely ina 
faint or swoon, “one of the soldiers with a spear pierced 


his side, and forthwith came there out blood and water.” 
This “rude post mortem examination” satisfied every doubter 
that death had actually transpired. 

But what has this to do with determining the physical 
cause of Christ’s death? Much every way. Let medical 
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science explain. The heart is enclosed in a bag or sac called 
the pericardium, which protects it from injury. Into this sac 
the blood flows when the heart is ruptured. The blood thus 
collected soon throws off a watery serum, which, being lighter 
than the blood, rises to the surface, so that a gash being made 
in the lower part of the pericardium, there would issue out a 
stream of blood followed by a stream of water. Dr. Stroud, 
in his able and well-nigh exhaustive treatise on this subject, 
gives, from a medical standpoint, an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon under consideration. He says: 

“Prevented from returning backward by the intervening 
valve, and not finding a sufficient outlet forward in the con- 
nected artery, the blood reacts against the ventricle itself, 
which is consequently torn open at the point of greatest dis- 
tension, or least resistance, by the influence of its own re- 
flected force. A quantity of blood is hereby discharged into 
the pericardium, and having no means of escape from that 
capsule, stops the circulation by compressing the heart from 
without, and induces almost instantaneous death. In young 
and vigorous subjects, the blood thus collected in the pericar- 
dium soon divides into its constituent parts, namely: a pale 
watery liquid, called serum, and a soft-clotted substance of a 
deep red color, termed crassamentum; but, except under simi- 
lar circumstances of extravasation, this distinct separation of 
the blood is seldom witnessed in the dead body.” 

With this agrees the discription given by John: “ But one 
of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith 
came there out blood and water.’ The double stream of 
blood and water was so marked, as to attract the attention of 
John, although he stood at a distance from the cross. 

From Dr. Hanna’s interesting work on our “Lord’s Pas- 
sion,” in which the view of our Saviour’s death presented in 
this paper is powerfully advocated, we cull part of a letter 
written to the author by Sir James Simpson: 

“The death of Christ was not the result of crucifixion; for 
first, the period was too short—a person in the prime of life, 
as Christ was, not dying from this mode of mortal punish- 
ment in six hours as he did, but usually surviving till the 
second or third day, or even longer. Second, the attendant 
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phenomena at the time of crucifixion were different from 
those of crucifixion. The crucified died, it is well-known, 
under a lingering process of gradual exhaustion, weakness, 
and faintness. On the contrary, Christ died with a loud 
voice, and spoke once and again—all, apparently, within a few 
minutes of his dissolution.” 

He says still further: “It has already appeared, to 
my medical mind, at least, that the mode by which 
death was produced in the human body of Christ, inten- 
sifies all our thoughts and ideas regarding the immen- 
sity of the astounding sacrifice which he made for our 
sins upon the cross.” 

The fact being established, that the death, of Jesus was 
caused by the bursting of the walls of the heart, we proceed to 
inquire into the cause of this heart-rupture itself. This leads 
to a consideration of the second division of our subject, viz: 

I]. The mental cause of our Saviour’s death.—We use 
the term “mental” in its widest sense, as expressing the op- 
posite of “physical.” , In the text already quoted from 
Psalm lxix., it is asserted that the Redeemer’s heart was 
broken by “reproach.” We are not to think, however, that 
“reproach” embraces all the elements of Christ’s mental 
sufferings. By no means. Perhaps it may be taken to ex- 
press all his manward sufferings; ¢.e., the sufferings which 
sprung from the calumny, insult, scorn, contempt, and in- 
gratitude of the very men he came to save. We must ever 
remember that Christ’s sufferings were the sufferings of an 
innocent person. They could not have been caused by envy, 
disappointment, remorse, or any of those things which make 
up the sufferings of the guilty. He was holy, yet he suf- 
fered—he suffered mentally, he suffered as no one else ever 
did, and why? Because he suffered for others. He bore 
on his heart a world’s sin, and a world’s ingratitude, and he 
sank beneath the heavy load. Listen to these words forced 
from the silent sufferer as he knelt in the garden of 
Gethsemane: “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.” Whocan tell the sorrow that convulsed his soul in 
that hour of darkness? Who can tell of that awful heart- 
agony which caused the bleody sweat to ooze from his body! 
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The anguish then endured must have been more mental than 
physical. “A wounded spirit who can bear?” The mind 
ean rise above physical pain. Many a martyr has been able 
to pray and sing while the flames gathered around his body 
and burned the flesh from his bones; for, while the flesh 
quivered with pain, the free spirit was happy and exultant. 
But when to pain of body is added anguish of soul, it is no 
easy matter to rise above this double woe. To flee from soul- 
anguish, one would need to flee from himself. Not that we 
think that Jesus ever desired to flee from suffering or death. 
Even when he prayed “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me,’ no such desire was in-his heart. He was 
then afraid lest he should be unnoticed in the garden, and he 


prayed “let ‘this cup,’ this present suffering under which I 


seem to be giving way, pass, that I may be enabled to finish 
the work given me to do; and, by dying publicly upon the 
cross, proclaim my Saviourhood, and draw all men unto me.” 

Gethsemane was not the beginning of those sufferings 
which terminated on the cross. The whole life of Jesus was 
one of sorrow and suffering—it was one long crucifixion. 
His spirit was constantly weighed down with the heavy bur- 
den of his mission. When only twelve years of age, he said 
to his astonished mother: “ Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business.” 

We acceptithe old tradition that Jesus was never seen to 
smile. Instinctively do we recoil from connecting mirth or 
laughter with the Saviour. His life was unlike ours, that 
ours might be unlike his. 

He wept that man might smile ; 
He bled that man might never die. 

His was a life of ceaseless sorrow. “ His visage was marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men.” He had notrace of sin, but he had deep traces of 
grief. 

To natures of the highest type, there is no suffering more 
acute than that of being misunderstood and misrepresented 
by others. This was one of the most bitter drops in Christ’s 
cup of woe. When he acted from the most benevolent 
motive, a wrong construction was put upon his action. 
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physical. “A wounded spirit who can bear?” The mind 
can rise above physical pain. Many a martyr has been able 
to pray and sing while the flames gathered around his body 
and burned the flesh from his bones; for, while the flesh 
quivered with pain, the free spirit was happy and exultant. 
But when to pain of body is added anguish of soul, it is no 
easy matter to rise above this double woe. To flee from soul- 
anguish, one would need to flee from himself. Not that we 
think that Jesus ever desired to flee from suffering or death. 
Even when he prayed “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me,” no such desire was in-his heart. He was 
then afraid lest he should be unnoticed in the garden, and he 
prayed “let ‘this cup,’ this present suffering under which I 
seem to be giving way, pass, that I may be enabled to finish 
the work given me to do; and, by dying publicly upon the 
cross, proclaim my Saviourhood, and draw all men unto me.” 

Gethsemane was not the beginning of those sufferings 
which terminated on the cross. The whole life of Jesus was 
one of sorrow and suffering—it was one long crucifixion. 
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If he cast out devils, the people said that he was in league with 
Beelzebub, the prince of devils. If he frequented the com- 
pany of the despised publicans and harlots in order to do 
them good, he was looked upon as if he were as wicked as 
they. His loving heart was crushed with the ingratitude of 
those for whom he was wearing out his life, and his agony 
was greatly intensified by the knowledge which he had be- 
forehand of all that awaited him. Every taunt and scoff, 
every physical pain, every mental throe was before his mind. 
His agony deepened as life rolled on, until it broke his heart 
upon the cross. 

The main element in his suffering was, doubtless, his 
abandonment by the Father. “God so loved the world thgt 
he gave his son,” “delivered him up to death for us all.” 
True, the whole of the life of Jesus had been a giving-up on 
the part of God, and, in this sense, a sacrifice. The sacrifice 
which had begun with the incarnation reached its consum- 
mation at the cross. And this devoting of his son to death 
for man, accounts for his temporary desertion of him while 
upon the cross. Jesus was left alone that he might bear the 
curse of the world’s sin. Cut off from divine comfort and 
help, his whole being was absorbed in this act of atonement, 
He was consciously gathering up a world’s sin—ingratitude 
and reproach included—into his pure spirit, so as to 
expend its curse. Sin pressed upon him at every point. It 
lay like a mountain upon his heart, and in utter loneliness he 
bore it away. Not for amoment dare we harbor the thought 
that Jesus was now enduring the wrath of God; that God was 
pouring upon him the vials of his anger. The thought is 
blasphemy. Remarks like this are sometimes unguardedly 
made: Though God loved Jesus as a Son, he frowned upon 
as a surety. Never dida frown darken the face of the 
Father towards his beloved Son in any relationship. He 
loved him as a surety, equally as he loved him in the relation 
of Son. He was well pleased with him for doing the work— 
this work which he had sent him to do. All the time he 
was suffering untold agony upon the cross, the heart of the 
Father was bleeding for him, and his smile of ineffable ten- 
derness beaming upon him. The Father had always been 
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well pleased with his beloved Son, but never more so than 
now, that he was voluntarily enduring the penalty of sin, so 
that sinners might be saved; but this load of sin which lay 
upon the Saviour’s soul shut out the full tide of sympathy 
and love which was flowing towards him. The dark cloud 
of iniquity with which he was enveloped, intercepted the 
warm sunshine of his Father’s smile. He felt that he stood 





alone. In his inner consciousness, he was really deserted by 
God. The loving face of his Father was no longer seen. No 
vision of angels stregthened him. 
The Holy One did hide his face; 
O Christ! ‘twas hid from thee! 
Dumb darkness wrapt thy soul a space— 
The darkness due to me— 
But now that face of radiant grace 
Shines forth in light on me. 

Not alone on the human side of his complex nature were 
the propitiatory sufferings of Christ endured. Closer than the 
union between soul and body was the union between the 
divine and human in Christ. For the one nature to suffer 
apart from the other was impossible. The deep mysterious 
woe of the God-man in that awful hour when he was sur- 
rounded by the terrible darkness, and felt as if God had de- 
serted him, we never expect to know fully. But this, at 
least, is plain, that it was the withdrawal of God from his 
spirit that constituted the chief ingredient in his suffering. 
And this too, is plain: He then blotted out the handwriting 
which was against us; he then became sin for us; he then 
effected our deliverance. But, at what a cast! 

The blood for our cleansing, the balm for our smart 
Were great drops of agony wrung from his heart. 

Jehovah was willing that he should be smitten, viz: by our 
eurse. Although Christ was his elect in whom he delighted, 
he did not deliver him when draining our cup of death. He 
allowed him to suffer until he yielded up a broken heart as 
an offering for sin. 

This view of our Saviour’s death elevates and spiritualizes 
our conceptions of the sacrifice of Calvary. It points to 
something more terrible than bodily pain. It finds in the 
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mysterious woe which wrung his soul, the real cause of his 
death. He did not ery, “my head,” or “my hands,” or “my 
feet,” but “my soul.” “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death.” The anguish of his soul was so great that 
it rent in twain the walls of his heart. 

Solemn and weighty are the lessons suggested. We can 
indicate only a few, and these, briefly: 1. The harmony of 
Scripture is established. Prophet and Evangelist agree; 
their statements dovetail into each other. 2. Here, if any- 
where, sin’s malignity is taught. The sin which wrung the 
heart of God’s immaculate Son with such agony is no trifle, 
but a fearful evil. 3. Let Christian workers discouraged by 
the treatment of those whose good they seek, think how 
Christ endured the reproach of those he came to save, until 
it broke his heart upon the cross. “Consider him that en- 
dured such contradiction of sinners ‘against himself, lest ye 
be weary and faint in your minds.” 4. Bring home to the 
hearts of unbelievers the question: If they do these things 
in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry. If the 
holy Jesus suffered thus for them, what must they suffer if 
they reject him. 5. Above all, cultivate tender sympathy 
with Christ, the broken-hearted. We sing— 

Did Christ o’er sinners weep, 
And shall our cheeks be dry? 

Let us add, Did Christ go down broken-hearted to the dust 
to save men, and shall we live in ease and comfort, unwilling 
to make sacrifices for their salvation ? 





The Signs of the Times. 


ART. IIl.—Signs of the Times. 


In the days of Jesus there was a sense of something immi- 
of the 
pages of the history of this era, indicates clearly the wide- 


nent—a crisis throughout the wide world. A survey 
spread expectation of the birth of a child who should hold 
universal empire as the Prince of Peace. This, as an im- 
pulse, was poured into many heathen songs. The prophets 
of Israel had said, “The desire of all nations shall come.” 
The prophets’ books had become the text-books of a whole 
people, as they studied current history. A hero rose on this 
current of hope occasionally, as did Juda, the Gaulonite, who 
ran a short and exciting course, and fell from popular favor. 
Amid this excitement so intense that devout ones lingered 
around the temple, day and night, eager to hail Him of whom 
Malachi said, “The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to his temple, even the messengers of the covenant whom ye 
delight in: behold he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts,” 
one was born at Bethlehem who was heralded by angels as 
the coming one whose mission it was to fill all these hopes. 
History has scarcely left us a clear outline of the character of 
these hopes and expectations in the wide world. Their exist- 
ence is declared, and their concentration upon one rising out 
of Judea. The spirit that was in the prophecy of Balaam, 
when called to curse Israel by an opposing people, was abroad 
in the world. 

We have had under consideration the facts of divine provi- 
dence which caused it to be so. LI only refer now to these 
facts, to show that the providence of God was not lost to the 
world. Jesus came when the East, the land of permanency 
of character, was in eager expectation of his coming and 
when the West, by its philosophy, was made sick of its 
idolatry, and still more sick and faint by the very emptiness 
of its philosophy. It is a notable fact, that the very philoso- 
phies which then left the western world faint-hearted, empty, 
and ready for the aceeptance of Christianity, are revived to- 
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day, and are grasped with an eagerness that seems oblivious 
of the fact that human life and thought sickened once before 
under their power. 

But the coming of Christ was not without a rival. In 
Hebrew expectation, a prince in David’s line was to appear, 
who would succeed to the throne to which Solomon suc- 
ceeded. Jesus, the Messiah, was to sit on David’s throne, in 
David’s tabernacle upon Mt. Zion. Isa. xvi. 5; Amos. ix. 
11-15. So thought St. James in his argument on circum- 
cision, in the meeting of the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem, 
and with him agreed the Apostles and elders, and the whole 
Church. In Jesus, the true Jehovah of Hebrew history 
and prophecy, the true features of this ideal prince of David’s 
line met under such circumstances, that the power 
of the Roman Empire was thrown against him. The 
Jewish people were not able to compass its design against him 
with the little civil power left to them, and, by strategy, they 
made use of the power of the Roman governor. Supernatural 
power, in the history of religion, is not recorded as occurring 
alone in the event of a personal contest with a rival of Jeho- 
vah. There are other exhibitions of this power. Therefore, 
to attempt to explain the whole of the life of Jesus by a 
theory predicated upon the fact of a rival in the hope and 
faith of Judaism, would be folly. Jesus must make attesta- 
tion of his mission so that reasonably it can be accepted by 
the whole world, and for all time. 

To attempt to distinguish in his character, those things 
which bear upon the contest with Judaism, from those which 
do not, would probably be a foolish undertaking; because 
events which seem overwhelmingly against Judaism, are sure 
to have an immense importance outside of this contest. The 
culmination of the power of Judaism against him, seemed to 
be in his crucifixion and the possession of his tomb. The 
fact of the resurrection is such that it strikes with admir- 
able design against Judaism’s last stroke at the person of 
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Jesus; yet outside of this issue the resurrection stands as a 
fundamental fact in the philosophy of the plan of salvation, 
So I believe it is with the whole lifgof Jesus. If it may be 
said that one item left out which é‘ 


e now have of his life, 
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would mark a one-sidedness in the plan of salvation, such 
would be the effect should any fact be claimed exclusively 
for the benefit of any truth or theory. While I am confident 
that much of the supernatural in the life of Jesus was of 
great force and point in the contest of Judaism, I disclaim all 
intention of a desire to run a monopoly upon any part of his 
life. Wecan hold no chartered monopely in sunshine and 
shower, neither can the advocacy of any truth or theory hold 
a monopoly of any fact of the life of Jesus. As the sun gives 
warmth and light to each home of earth without withholding 
from others, so the life of Jesus gives support to the truth, 
that when a rival holds a place in the hopes and faith of a 
people, so as to call into the contest civil po--er, that power 
is met by supernatural agency which is not robbed of its 
value in other great interests of the plan of salvation. 

The tenacity with which Israel held their idea of the 
character of the coming One is wonderful. After the eruci- 
fixion and resurrection, on the Mount of Ascension, just ten 
days before Pentecost, the disciples, yet full of the idea of 
Judaism, asked of Jesus the question: “Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel”? The Jewish 
reverence for the Bible is proverbial, yet when the chronology 
of the Hebrew Bible favored the claim of Jesus, rather than 
give up their ideal Messiah in David’s line, they laid hands 
on the chronology of the then unread Hebrew text, and in it to- 
day there is a difference of near seventeen centuries, being by 
so much short of the age of the world, according to the Sep- 
tuagent which was then in use in the synagogue. This dis- 
crepancy bears too clearly the marks of design, for accident or 
carelessneg$s to have caused it. It is also a notable fact, that 
the hope and faith of the Jew in a Messiah yet to come, 
stood unabated until a time covering this discrepancy of the 
Christian era had elapsed. Since that age Judaism is reform- 
ing. Over two centuries have brought the day when modern 
reformed Judaism has let go the apotheosis of the hoped-for 
prince in David’s line, and it comforts itself with a cold theory 
of monotheism at variance with Divine incarnation and 
atonement. 

In the contest with Judaism, and its hoped-for prince of 
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David’s line, supernatural power was not confined to the per- 
son of Jesus, or even to the Apostles. Ido not believe that 
this endowment was a privilege of class or caste. It was 
ushered in, as in other ages of the past, by the situation and 
intents of the atoner and his atonement, and so continued. 
Its end came in the past eras of the world, when opposition 
to Jehovah by a rival with civil power closed. . A classifica- 
tion upon this theory of all the miracles of the days of Jesus 
and the Apostles, would be folly, since, as its advocate, I 
only claim that the combination of a rival opposition to Je- 
hovah with civil power, is on.y one of the occasions in which 
supernatural power has invariably appeared in the past. Nor 
is it in accordance with the design of this article, to make an 
analysis of other occasions of supernatural power. The one 
under consideration stands as the most prominent in the 
pages of history. 

If the legacy of supernatural power was to be only an 
apostolic privilege, and not the heritage ef the Church per- 
manently, we would expect to read no more of it in the pages 
of history after the days of the Apostles. Supernatural power 
in the land of Judea ceased when Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and Judaism could wield no more civil power against 
Christianity. Jerusalem was destroyed about 70, A. D., 
and the fact that this was about the end of apostolic 
men in Judea, has given the theory that the power 
of _miracles was confined to apostolic times. If, how- 
ever, after the days of apostles supernatural power should be 
witnessed, the theory of its being apostolic only to work mir- 
acles, would seem false. We have no inspired history asa guide 
after the date just given, and as Church history would be 
considered partisan, I will look to Gibbon’s pages, in his “ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” because his skepticism 


would not allow him to be a partizan for miracles. 

The hope of this prince, the coming One, still lived in Is- 
rael for centuries, but until the year 363, A. D., the 
Jews were without the favor of civil power to their cause. 
In the days of Julian, the apostate Emperor, civil favor was 
shown to the interests of the Jews. Their temple was the 
place around which their mightiest interests cencentrated. 
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Julian proposed to rebuild for them this stronghold of Juda- 
ism. Gibbon says (vol. ii. page 435,): “The vain and 
ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to restore the ancient 
glory of the temple of Jerusalem. * * * As the Chris- 
tians were formerly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting 
destruction had been pronounced against the whole fabric of 
the Mosaic law, the imperial sophist would have converted 
the success of his undertaking into a specious argument 
against the faith of prophecy and the truth of revelation. 
He was displeased with the spiritual worship of the syna- 
gogue; but he approved the institutions of Moses who had 
not disdained to adopt many of the rites and ceremonies of 
Egypt. The local and national deity of the Jews was sin- 
cerely adored by a polytheist, who desired only to multiply 
the number of the gods; and such was the appetite of Julian 
for bloody sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited by the 
piety of Solomon, who offered, at the Feast of the Dedication, 
twenty-two thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep. 

These considerations might influence his designs, but the 
prospect of an immediate and important advantage would 
not suffer the impatient monarch to expect the remote and 
uncertain event of the Persian war. He resolved to erect 
without delay, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, 
stately temple which might eclipse the splendor of the 
church of the resurrection, on the adjacent hill of Calvary; 
to establish an order of priests whose interested zeal would 
detect the arts and resist the ambition of their Christian 
rivals; and to invite a numerous colony of Jews, whose stern 
fanaticism would be always prepared to second, and even to 
anticipate, the hostile measures of the Pagan government. 

Among the friends of the Emperor, if the names of Erm- 
peror and friend are not incompatible, the first place was 
assigned by Julian himself to the virtuous and learned 
Alypius. The humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe 
justice and manly fortitude; and while he exercised his 
ability in the civil administration of Britain, he imitated in his 
poetical compositions the harmony and softness of the odes 
of Sappho. This Minister to whom Julian communicated 
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without reserve his most careless levities and his most serious 
counsels received an extraordinary commission to restore, in 
its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem; and the dili- 
gence of Alypius required and obtained the most strenuous 
support of the Governor of Palestine. At the call of their 
great deliverer, the Jews from all the provinces of the 
Empire, assembled on the holy mountain of their fathers, and 
their insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated the Christian 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the 
temple has, in every age, been the ruling passion of the 
children of Israel. On this propitious moment the men for- 
got their avarice, and the women their delicacy. Spades and 
pick-axes of silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, 
and the rubbish was transported in mantles of silk and 
purple. Every purse was opened in liberal contribution, 
every hand claimed a share in the pious labor; and the com- 
mands of a great monarch were executed by the enthusiasm 
of a whole people. 

Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and en- 
thusiasm were unsuccessful, and the ground of the Jewish 
temple, which is now covered by a Mahometan mosque, still 
continued to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin and 
desolation.. Perhaps the absence and death of the Emperor 
and the new maxims of a Christian reign might explain the 
interruption of an arduous work which was attempted in the 
last six months of the life of Julian. But the Christian en- 
tertained a natural and pious expectation, that, in this 
memorable contest, the honor of religion would be vindicated 
by some signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a 
fiery eruption, which overturned and scattered the new 
foundations of the temple, are attested with some variations 
by contemporary and respectable evidence. This public 
event is described by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in an 
epistle to the Emperor Theodosius, which must have 


provoked the severe animadversions of the Jews; by the 
eloquent Chrysostom, who might appeal to the memory of 
the elder part of his congregation at Antioch; and by 
Gregory Nazianzen, who published his account of the 
miracle before the expiration of the same year. The last of 
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these writers has boldly declared that this preternatural event 
was not disputed by infidels, and his assertion, strange as it 
may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimony of 
Ammianus Marcellinus. The philosophic soldier who loved 
the virtues without adopting the prejudices of his master, 
has recorded in his judicious and candid history of his own 
times, the extraordinary obstacles which interrupted the 
restoration of the temple of Jerusalem: ‘Whilst Alypius, 
assisted by the Governor of the province, urged with vigor 
and diligence the execution of the work, horrible balls of 
fire, breaking out near the foundations with frequent and 
reiterated attacks, rendered the place, from time to time, 
inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen, and the 
victorious elements, continuing in this manner obstinately 
and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, 
the undertaking was abandoned.’ Such authority should 
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satisfy a believer’s, and must astonish an incredulous, mind.” 

M. Guizot, in a foot note, makes the attempt to explain 
this phenomenon by inflammable gas in the mines of the old 
subterranean caverns, He thereby acknowledge s the force o! 
the facts, but his theory will not meet all the phenomena 
described. 

Here we have the rival messiah of Judaism sustained 
by the imperial authority of the Roman Empire, expending 
the newly acquired power for the purpose of rebuilding the 
temple to maintain, for the looked for coming One, the ser- 
vice it had maintained for Jesus in the ages past. 

Near three centuries after the death of the last apostle, 
supernatural power from God interposed against the hopes 
and plans of Judaism in the cause of the rival Messiah. 
Judaism has been opposed to Christianity from that day to 
this, but it has wielded no more the power of civil 
magistracy. Against it no further record of supernatural 
power is as yet apparent. What lies in the future is un- 
known; but while Judaism holds to its hope of a coming 
One, the end of its collision with Christianity is not at hand, 
A series of miracles, begun in this contest in the days of 
Jesus, may not yet be at an end. The sick old man of 
Turkish power may, one day, be out of the way, and Russia 
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seek to use the occasion to acquire a heritage on the seas and 
ocean for a navy and commerce. She will then become a 
terror to Western. Europe. Western Europe may, in that 
event, want a nation in the land of the Hebrews, which has 
to this day, become an internal province of no empire, 
with which to make such alliance, offensive and defensive, as 
will trammel the hopes of Russia. Riddance of an inconve- 
nient population and policy in state affairs may yet, one day, 
make the nations of the world conspire to establish the 
Hebrew in his landand the land of his fathers. Such an 
event would seem much like the fulfillment of prophecy. 
Should that be the case, the signs of the times for the future, 
with the past as a means of judging, clearly indicate that the 
gathering together of Israel will be a notable day of power 
for religion in the old land of the temple, of Zion, and the 
prophets. New Testament prophecies from the pen of Paul 
encourage this hope. Their dispersion was a wonderful era 
for giving the gospel to the Gentiles, and their gathering 
together will be more so. The nervousness of Europe at this 
time indicates the fact that a people to take the place of the 
enervated Turks, as a check upon Russia, is in demand. 
There is no people available for this purpose except the Jews. 
In the light of the growing facts of our day, the sixtieth 
chapter of Isaiah lays open a fresh field of thought. But in 
following on to see the probable end of the collision of the 
apotheosized messiah of Judaism with Jesus of Nazareth, I 
have anticipated another part of my theme. 

[I wish to present another passage from the pages of 
Gibbon in confirmation of.the fact that supernatural power 
has always met the opposing rival of Jesus, when he came 
clothed with civil power. I refer to the Arian controversy 
about the doctrine of the Trinity. Arian doctrine denied the 
divinity of Jesus,"and gave the world a creature-Messiah. 
The contest was one of doctrine as to the character and work 
of Jesus, and the time came when the Arian doctrine was 
maintained by civil power. It waged persecution against 
the Catholics who hold the doctrine concerning Jesus or 
Jehovah, which has been in the Church for ages, and which, 
again and again had been attested by divine power. “Je- 
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hovah, he is God,’ was the ery of Israel on Mt. Carmel, when 
Elijah defeated the prophets of Baal. 

If the doctrine, “ Jehovah is God,” in the past was main- 
tained by miracle against civil power, shall it now be left de- 
fenseless? is the question. If the opinion which I advocate is 
true, the power of God will come to the rescue in this event, 
Gibbon’s skepticism makes him slow to record a miracle. 
After an elaborate statement of the Athanasian and Arian 
controversy, both as to fact and opinion, or doctrine, 
Gibbon says, (vol. ili, p- 557, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,) “The example-of fraud must excite suspicion, and 
the specious miracles by which the African Catholics have 
defended the truth and justice of their cause may be ascribed 
with more reason to their own industry than to the visible 
protection of Heaven; yet, the historian who views this re- 
ligious conflict with an impartial eye, may condescend to 
mention one preternatural event, which will edify the devout 
and surprise the incredulous. Tipasa, a maritime colony of 
Mauritania, sixteen miles to the east of Cesarea, had been 
distinguished in every age by the othodox zeal of its inhabi- 
tants. They had braved the fury of the Donatists ; they re- 
sisted or eluded the fury of the Arians. The town was de- 
serted upon the approach of a heretical bishop. Most of the 
inhabitants who could procure ships, passed over to the coast 
of Spain, and the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion 
with the usurper, still presumed to hold their pious but illegal 
assemblies. Their disobedience exasperated the cruelty of 
Hunneric; a military Count was despatched from Carthage 
to Tipasa; he collected the Catholics in the forum and, in 
the presence of the whole province, deprived the guilty ot 
their right hands and their tongues. But the holy confessors 
continued to speak without tongues; and this miracle is at- 
tested by Victor, an African bishop, who published a history 
of the persecution within two years after the event. ‘If any 
one,’ says Victor, ‘should doubt the truth, let him repair to 
Constantinople and listen to the clear and perfect language of 
Restitutus, the sub-deacon, one of the glorious sufferers, who 
is now lodged in the palace of the Emperor Zeno, and is re- 
spected by the devout Empress.’ At Constantinople we are 
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astonished to find a cool, a learned, and unexceptionable wit- 
ness, Without interest and without passion. neas, of Gaza, a 
Platonic philospher, has accurately described his own obser- 
vations on these African sufferers. ‘I saw them myself; I 
heard them speak; I diligently enquired by what means such 
an articulate voice could be formed without any organ of 
speech; I used my eyes to examine the report of my ears; 
[ opened their mouths and saw that the whole tongue had 
been completely torn away by the roots, an operation which 
the physicians generally suppose to be mortal.’ The testi- 
mony of Aneas, of Gaza, might be confirmed by the superflu- 
ous evidence of Emperor Justinian in a perpetual edict; of 
Count Marcellinus, in is Chronicle of the Times; and of Pope 
Gregory the First, who had resided at Constantinople as the 
minister of the Roman Pontiff. They all lived within the 
compass of a century, and they all appeal to their personal 
knowledge; or the public notoriety, for the truth of a miracle 
which was repeated in several instances, displayed on the 
greatest theater of the world, and submitted during a series 
of years to the calm examination of the senses.” This 
supernatural gift of the African confessors was in the sus- 
taining of a fundamental view of the character of Christ 
against the Christ-idea of the Arian creed when it handled 
the sword. This is an event of the fourth century. The 
people were a noted.people for their piety, and their history, 
as shown by Gibbon, confirms the opinion advocated in this 
article. 

Supernatural power was given to the confessors of the true 
Christ when they were persecuted by the sword of the Arian 
Christ. The Arian Christ was nothing but an idol of philos- 
ophy, yet it was, in its emptiness, sustained by the sword of 
the nation. Such, also, seems the looked-for One of Judaism; 
yet when Hunneric and Julian gave the power of empire to 
these rivals of Jesus of Nazareth, an age of power was at 
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hand. 

The record of history, therefore, clearly gives support to 
the opinion that a rival of Jesus of Nazareth, laying hold on 
the sword, is met by supernatural power in religion. These 
facts range ever a large period of history. We have noted 
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them from the days of Moses to the fourth century of the 
Christian era. <A fair, full, candid discussion of this question, 
would require that search be made to know if there be ages 
of such opposition to the Christ of the Bible with no super- 
natural power attending. In my original plan I designed to 
give the matter careful consideration, but lack of time and 
too great increase of pages for such an article seem now to 
forbid it. I will but make the following paragraph on this 
subject : 

We know but little of the contest of Christianity in the 
East with the old forms of faith. The existence of the 
Nestorian Church indicates success in that direction, but the 
particulars of that success are not much known. The con- 
quest of Babylon by Alexander had disturbed the connection 
between royalty, or civil power, and the old Messianic hopes. 
Wise men came from this land to Bethlehem, at the birth of 
Jesus. One element of national adjustment under Divine 
providence which made up the fullness of the time, was the 
disappearance from a large field of all rivalry to Jesus 
except that arising out of Judaism. The Jews were 
scattered over a large country which “ expected one to rise in 
Judea of universal empire.” 

In the West, the original hopes of a coming One had been 
detached from royal lines by the intervention of an age of 
republicanism. About two and a half centuries after Moses 
had organized, in republican form, the judicial and executive 
parts of the Hebrew government, while the legislative was 
theocratic, Theseas collected the little cities of Attica into a 
Democracy. This democratic or republican form of govern- 
ment became popular in the West. It was in power at Rome 
before imperialism of the Caesar’s type had become a power. 
With this use of the spirit of popular government, the hopes 
of acoming One were detached from royal lines. Demigod 
honors were opened to any aspirant. Under the name of 
demigod, we have the manner in which this old hope of a 
coming One was thrown into life and history, under popular 
government, and the anarchy which followed the crushing 
of the old national compacts which were after the order of 
a degenerate Melchisedecism. - This demigod honor was 
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sought in the West, not by extent of empire as in the East, 
but by individual prowess, carrying in the popular mind 
and the poetry of the day the idea of supernaturalism. 

This independency of aspiration after divine honors has 
been called the heroic age. Hercules, whose victory over 
the dragon is still preserved in bas-relief, and Achilles, 
with his vulnerable heel, are specimens of the form in which 
the aspiration after divine honors was developed. This 
intervention of a republican spirit, in breaking down the 
first form of national compact, had effectually detached all 
ideas of divine inearnation from royal lines before the 
Christian era. The empire of the Cesars made no such 
claims, as a basis of power, as prevailed in Babylon and 
Persia, or as were affected by Alexander in going east- 
ward for conquest. Rome, as the seat of empire at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era was, in its demoralization, the 
receptacle of the vices of all nations and in its pantheon of 
their gods, but it was the champion of none. 

Her power in the days of Jesus and in the days Julian, the 
apostate, was manipulated by Judaism against the cause of 
the conquering Galilean. These occasions with that in the 
days of the Arian persecution under Hunneric, con- 
stitute the only events in Western history where a well- 
defined rival opposition to the claims of Jesus wielded the 
sword in the earlier centuries of Christianity. 

To the student of a religious philosophy of history, 
Mohammedanism seems a most complicated problem. 
Draper, in his“ Conflict between Religion and Science,” (page 
84), says of Mohammed, that “ his first ruling idea was simply 
a religious reform, to overthrow Arabian idolatry, and put 
an end to the wild sectarianism of Christianity. That he 
proposed to set up a new religion was a calumny invented 
against him in Constantinople, where he was looked upon 
with detestation, like that with which, in after ages, 
Luther was tegarded in Rome.’ Admit that it is so, 
the fact has become apparent that the establishment of a 
religion was the result of his movement. Other characters 
contributed to the mighty results of his movement, and it 
was a growth of more than a century before it became 
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established in the essential elements of a form of religion. 
In the seven Arabic words of the symbol of Islam, “ There is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is the apostle of God,” we 
have the creed of this beginning movement. The apotheosis 
of Mohammed, as the personal representative of God, was a 
growth in the creed of its second century. The underly- 
ing protest in Christianity against saint-worship, Mariolatry 
which has named the rivers, bays, and cities of the field 
of Spanish conquest for saints of the calendar of Catholicism, 
was utilized by the Arabian hosts for purposes of empire. 
In this short creed of protest against Mariolatry, there is 
no Christ-idea. It was the form of the creed that would 
rob Christ and saint alike of divine honor. Destitute of 
Christ-character, it was made the war-cry of conquest. It 
was admirably adapted to secure the co-operation of some 
faction of Christianity in every land where the invader 
came. After the day of conquest, the bond of a religious 
unity in consolidating an empire demanded and caused 
Christ-like prerogatives to be given Mohammed, but dur- 
ing the progress of Western conquest, the successor of 
Mohammed was a rival of princes and bishops, not of 
Christ. True, he waged war against the worship of Christ 
and sainsts alike, but it was not as a rival of Christ. Then, 
in answer to the question, why was no supernatural power 
used against this wielding of Mohammedan swords against 
Christianity, [ would make the following answer: Mo- 
hammedanism, at first, advocated no Christ-character. The 
investiture of Mohammed’s character with Christ-preroga- 
tives was an after-growth of the necessities ot the empire. 
Mohammedanism, at first, was a protest alike against the 
worship of Christ and of saint, and supernatural power used 
m defense against it would have made God the vindicator of 
saint-worship as clearly as of the worship of Christ, 
“who is God “manifest in the flesh.” While the He- 
brews poured out their oblations to the queen of heaven, 
and made cakes for her worship, no supernatural power 
came to their relief against the royal power at Babylon, but 
when they abandoned this idolatry, near the close of the 
contest with Babylon, in the land of captivity, when idola- 
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try was abandoned, God was with them in the furnace, the 
lion’s den, and in the courts of Babylon and Persia. So 
Roman Catholicism, with its saint-worship, was left de- 
fenseless against Mohammedanism. Saint-worship is but 
preliminary to demigod ideas, and the foundation for the 
era of another Pantheon. 

The fact that no defense by divine power was given to 
Christianity, when assailed by Mohammedanism for its 
worship of Christ and of saints together, indicates the neces- 
sity of maintaining a pure Christianity. Championship for 
the cause of a claimant of messiahship was not an element in 
the wars waged by Northern Europe against Southern 
Europe. So far were these Northmen from making war as 
the advocacy of a religious cause that many of them, on first 
contact with Christianity, espoused it from their conquered 
provinces. 

The true Bible-idea of the character of Christ, remained a 
thing in common between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Christianity. In their collisions in the past, the controversy 
was not one over the fundamental character of Christ, as in 
the Arian controversy. The questions most involved in the 
battles of Protestantism with the Papacy, have been those 
about the province of a class of self-constituted vicars of 
Christ, who still gave Christ his true place, yet greatly ar- 
rested his power for good over the lives of professed 
Christians by an unwarranted officiousness. Therefore, 
while Christ is the same in both of these Churches, the idea 
of a rival opposition is precluded, until the time when one of 
these self-constituted vicars puts forth the claim to the in- 
heritance and stands as the supplanter, or rival of Christ in 
Christianity. How far the claims of an infallible Pope fall 
below this, I cannot tell. But certainly it cannot be far. 
The record, in 2 Thes. ii. 4-10, is certainly remarkable, when 
applied to the papacy of to-day: “ Who opposeth and ex- 
alteth himself: above all that is called God, or that is 
worshiped; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, 
shewing himself that heis God.” Certainly the claims of in- 
fallibility, in the whole province of faith and morals, cannot 
fall below this description. 
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The claim of temporal power for the enforcement of these 
prerogatives would seem to complete the picture. St. Paul 
continues his discussion of this character and says: “ Re- 
member ye not that, when I was yet with you, I told you 
these things? And now ye know what withholdeth that he 
might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity 
doth already work: only he who now letteth will let, until he 
be taken out of the way. And then shall that Wicked be 
revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming: 
Even him, whose coming is after the working of Satan with 
all power and signs and lying wonders, and with all de- 
ceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish; because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might be 
saved.” 

We note in this passage that, after the exalted claim is 
made, the wicked one who makes it does not last long; that 
an early destruction is at hand. Whether this is prophetic 
of a Pope claiming infallibility or not, its clear and obvious 
import is a confirmation of the opinion that when a rival for 
the honors due the Son of God, makes the effort to enforce the 
claim by civil power, God meets him with Divine power. 

The last five years have brought about events not on 
record before in the history of Catholicism. The dogma of 
infallibility has been growing for ages. Paul, in the first 
century of the Christian era, said: “For the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work.” The developments of the 
stand-point of English and Irish Catholics, was clearly 
defined as to the province of papal power and infallibility, in 
1825-26, in the struggle by the Catholics for the full immuni- 
ties of British citizenship. There is a wonderful difference 
between the responses before the committees of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, touching the influence of the papacy on 
English Catholic citizens, and the tone of the declarations of 
Archbishop Manning to-day. He ridicules the idea of an inter- 
national tribunal for the adjustment of the claims of nation 
against nation. Hesays: “There could be but one authorized 
arbitrator between the nations of the earth, and that one I 
need scarcely tell them, is the one who is not interested in the 
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temporal affairs of one nation more than another, but is im- 
partial to all, and that one is the sovereign Pontiff himself.’ 
The old Catholics at Bonn, did not take grounds different 
from the British Catholics in 1825-26, yet they were the vic- 
tims of the heaviest curses that could be originated at Rome. 
Unquestionably a claim higher and farther is made by that 
dogma of infallibility, in faith and morals. The history of 
this event, and events immediately following it, rather con- 
firm the opinion, that the prophetic declaration of one that 
“opposeth and exalteth himself as God,” has been fulfilled. 
“The sole arbitrator of nations, and the infallible guardian of 
faith and morals for all the world,” are surely God-like pre- 
rogatives, and enough to define the Pope as a rival of Christ 
in Christianity. 

The province of power in the hands of Melchisedec, is re- 
ferred to in the Bible as an illustration of the character of 
Christ. A study of his prerogatives as king of righteous- 
ness and peace, with a priesthood to God for man, will show 
plainly that the ideal of a Pope embodied in the dogma of 
infallibility, is that of one holding just such a province of 
power as was given to Melchisedec. This similarity of papal 
claim to the character-illustration of Christ, is clearly a con- 
firmation of the opinion that the Pope is assuming the prov- 
ince of Christ, and therefore is his rival. 

But if any lingering doubt remains about the attitude 
assumed by the Pope in this matter, the editor of “The 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX.,” Don Pasquale, “who,” says an 
author in the London Quarterly, January, 1875, “always goes 
mad in white linen when the Pope goes mad in white satin,” 
will be considered sufficient authority to dissipate it. Of this 
book he says: “Receive then, as from the hands of angels, 
the Divine Volume of the Angelic Pio Nono,” (page 4). Of 
the Pope he says, (page 3,) “The portentous father of all na- 
tions.” “The living Christ.” (Page 17.) “He is God that 
condemns.” But “Pio Nono,” is not much behind Don Pas- 
quale. “On the 23d of March, 1873, (ii. 291,) the Pope draws 
a picture of the Apostles repairing to our Lord, and desired 
by him to take their rest around him.” He proceeds: “ Even 
now there is a parallel to this; when from different parts of 
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the Catholic world the bishops and missionaries repair to 
Rome, that they may give an account of their missions to the 
present most unworthy Vicar of Jesus Christ, and find within 
the narrow limits of the Vatican, an interval of rest from 
their labors.” Again: “I am the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and 
I have the right to employ the very words of Jesus Christ: 
‘My father, those whom ‘thou hast given me, I will not 
lose.’”” “Somebody has had the boldness to write, ‘God is 
not on the side of the Pope out of Italy.’ This assertion, 
somewhat impude nt, is contrary to facts: and first of all, I 
would say, if Italy is with God, then assuredly she is with 
his Vicar.” 

These extracts from the speeches of Pio Nono, taken from 
the London Quarterly, January, 1875, seem to remove all am- 
biguity from the position of the Pope. Unquestionably he 
claims, in Christianity, God-like and Christ-like prerogatives ; 
and, therefore, the conclusion is just, that he holds the posi- 
tion of a rival of Christ. The history that follows is 
remarkable. 

The promulgation of the dogma of Infallibility took place 
July 18, 1870. The Pope then was able to command, for his 
defense, the strength of the French Empire. French troops 
then were in garrison at Rome, as a defense against Italian 
agression. The next day after the promulgation of the 
dogma of Infallibility, the French declaration of war was 
made in Berlin. William and Napoleon both took the field. 
From Rome, through bishop, priest, and journals, was the 
effort made to demoralize the German army, by the use of all 
the influence of Catholicism. Notwithstanding all this, 
Napoleon and his army were prisoners on September 2nd, 
and the Empress Eugenie, as regent, fled from Paris on the 
7th. Just twenty days after the promulgation of the dogma 
of Infallibility, the French Empire, the civil ally of the Pope, 
was atan end. Rome was evacuated by the French garrison 
August 11th; was captured by the Italian army September 
20th, so thatjust two months and two days from the promul- 
gation of the dogma of Infallibility, the Pope lost his tem- 
poral power, and to-day there is not a civil government in all 
Catholicism that espouses his cause, and scarcely one that is 
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not under papal denunciation. The new-made King of Spain, 
and the French Government, perhaps, are the only excep- 
tions. The result of the position of young Alfonso in 
Spain, and how the next establishment of government in 
France will stand in relation to the papacy, are questions 
which are of great interest. 

This rival of Christ yet stands, though he has no civil 
power. Yet he may any day effect an alliance of such a 
nature that both France and Spain may espouse his cause. 
The result of this collision between France and Prussia, oc- 
curring at such a time, under such cireumstances, and 
with such interests involved, must impress every candid 
Christian with the conviction that the Lord of hosts 
had to do with it. A few years ago, when France was dis- 
quieted, all Europe was nervous. The peace of France was 
the peace of Europe. Her Napoleon dynasty fell in twenty 
days by the hand of Prussia, with Protestant William as her 
leader. 

Supernatural power is misstated, when defined as a 
violation of the reign of law in nature. It is but God’s 


manipulation of men, nations, and the great establishment of 


nature for definite results in his province of power, as man, 
and indeed all the living in their province of power, manipu- 
late the same great establishment for definite results under 
their own purposes. But I write for Christian readers, who 
give God the sovereign place in the universe, and must with- 
stand the temptation of showing that it is reasonable to ac- 
cord to him that power. They believe and know its reasona- 
bleness. Yet there is a strange spirit among many who bear 
the name of Christian, to regard the province of God as more 


straitened now than it was in days gone by. One design of 


this discussion is, to bring an array of facts against this opin- 
ion. The history of this rapid downfall of the civil power 
that sustained an infallible claim in the Pope has been pre- 
sented to us, colored by the philosophy of the opposition to 
Christianity; yet despite all this coloring, the world stood 


amazed at these events as they passed. There is a phase of 


the remarkable about this conflict, which Europe has never 
witnessed. A search over history, from the days of the Mara- 
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thon of the Greeks, forward, will confirm the opinion that 
the peculiarities of this conflict, standing in such close con- 
nection with the only well-defined claimant of Christ-like 
prerogatives in modern western history, certainly justify the 
inference that the God of Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Elijah, 
Elisha, Daniel, and the three Hebrew captives, is our God, 
and that his glory has not departed, his dotage has not come, 
and his people are not left in orphanage. The end of this 
contest is not at hand as yet. The remarkable events imme- 
diately following the proclamation that constituted the Pope 
a rival of Jesus in his own house, may soon be followed by 
others yet more startling. The nations of Europe, and in- 
deed the whole land of Catholicism, seem to show the symp- 
toms of something like an impending crisis. 


A RT. OW tea The anthropy. 


Tue union of the Divine and human natures in the person 


godliness.” 


of the God-man, is one of the great mysteries ot * 
The Apostle, with a conception of this subject of which we 
are not capable, exclaims, “ Without controversy great is the 
mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. Although we do not possess a “dispensation of the 
Spirit” in the same measure with Paul, it need not debar us 
from the consideration of a subject so instructive, and withal 
80 interesting. It was a great condescension that God should 
become incarnate. He might have taken to himself the nature 
of angels, if it could have suited his work, and the condescen- 
sion would not have been so great; for “Thou madest him 
(man) a little lower than the angels.” But the law must be 
satisfied, in, and by the same, nature which its violator pos- 
sessed; hence, the Divine must become Theanthropos—human 
as well as divine. 
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In making an atonement for men, two things were required, 
viz.: satisfaction and suffering. In the absence of either 
of these, the law could not have been “magnified and 
made honorable,” as it was in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, because the Apostle says: “Forasmuch then as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself like- 
wise took part of the same; that through death he might de- 
stroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; 
and deliver them, who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” Heb. ii. 14,15. His obedient 
life, connected with which there was found no guile, for he 
was “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners”, was 
a complete satisfaction to the divine law. Now, this same 
obedience, rendered in his divine nature alone, even if possi- 
ble, would not have answered, if every other requisition could 
have been met. This obedience, rendered in angelic nature, 
could not answer, neither could it answer in any other nature; 
for the law had taken hold of human nature, and said to it, 
“Pay me that thou owest.” 

We have no analogy in human law, as it deals altogether 
with human beings; but, although it has accepted human sub- 
stitution in some cases, we cannot suppose that even if its 
jurisdiction were extended over other created intelligences, 
that it would accept the person of one of these as a substi- 
tute for a human violator, any more than it would a dumb 
animal—a victim—substituted for human offences. The 
truth is, laws ever deal with particular individuals or a sub- 
stitution, sui generis. This being true, humanity must make 
satisfaction in the remedial scheme. This being done, it is 
only a part, and, it may be, the lesser part of the magnifying 
of God’s holy law. Christ’s perfect fulfillment of all the law 
and the prophets, his arduous labors and privations for the 
good of others, his immaculate and holy life, against which 
there was never brought a successful imputation of sin, and 
which enabled him to say to the rabble, “ Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin?’ all this may be but the smaller part of 
the work to be done, although it was all performed in human 
nature. This was, however, a very necessary part of the 
magnifying of the law. As one failure had been made in 
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this world, and, perhaps, many in that world where angels 
“kept not their first estate,” God would remove all objection 
to the law, as being too rigorous, too severe, and altogether 
impracticable, in giving us the life of at least One in whom 
“there was found no guile.” It proved that the law was 
practicable, and that, too, for human nature. 

How wonderfully it was magnified by the God-man! Far 
more than it would have been in the perfect keeping of it by 
all the sons of men. The just demands, and the perfect 
equity of the law were thus shown, and, to those placed under 
it on a trial for life, it may evermore be said, “Do, and thou 
shalt live.” But suffering must be endured, else what is to 
become of the penalty annexed to the prohibition? There is 
need of a vicarious death to be endured, or about to be en- 
dured, before the Redeemer can exclaim, “It is finished.” 
The sufferings of death for the guilty must be endured by 
him who propitiates. But who is to perform the satisfaction 
spoken of above, and to endure the sufferings of death? Or, 
in the language of technical theology, Who is to render 
active and passive obedience? ‘There is but one, the God- 
man mediator. Divinity can satisfy the law, as we have 
seen, but it cannot suffer. Humanity can suffer, but it can- 
not satisfy the law for another. These unite in the God-man; 
hence, both demands can be met. The sacred poet has hap- 


pily said :— 
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Go worship at Emmanuel's feet; 
See in his face what wonders meet; 
Earth is too narrow to express 

His worth, his glory, or his grace. 

It is not to be understood that he rendered satisfaction in 
the Divine nature, but in the human, which being conjoined 
to the Divine, rendered the satisfaction acceptably meritori- 
ous. He kept the law inviolate in his human nature, but it 
took the dignity which the Divine nature gave it, to obtain a 
revenue of merit, which might be transferred as the right- 
eousness of those who should receive it. Hence, “Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness.” 

There were some things the divine natuve could not do; 
viz.: Suffer and die. There were some things the human 
VOL. VI. NO. I1.—5. 
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nature could not do without the divine; viz.: Render 
obedience to the law for itself, and at the same time for the 
whole world. . Therefore, these two natures concurred and 
acted conjointly. It was necessary, then, for the divine that it 
should be united te the human, in order that the whole work 
be performed. Christ’s satisfaction of the law was perfectly 
acceptable. Hence, the, Father says, “In whom I am well 
pleased.”” Asa man he was sinless, though he “ was in all 
points tempted like as we are.” 

Jesus Christ showed that the law required nothing. but 
what could be performed, and that by aman. He showed in 
his entire life that the law was “holy and the commandment 
holy, just, and good.” He fulfilled every jot and tittle of the 
law as a human being, and as such would have reaped the 
reward in the end, if he had been a mere creature. But he 
was divine, and this gave dignity to everything he did. Suf- 
fering must be endured, for “without shedding of blood is no 
remission.” God cannot suffer. Says one, “As God 
he knew all things, but as man there were some things which 
he did not know; as God, he was ‘blessed forever, but as 
man he was acquainted with grief; as God, he was the living 
One, but as man he died upon the cross.” But what would 
the sufferings of his human nature alone procure? Perhaps 
nothing more than the sufferings of any other creature, apart 
from his divinity. The divinity was present in the enduring 
of the suffering, as well as in the rendering of the satisfaction. 

The law did not demand a definitely great amount of suf- 
fering, but merit in the suffering. Christ’s divinity gave it. 
It was the humanity of the God-man that suffered! That 
was enough. In overlooking this fact some have supposed 
that his suffering must have been equal to that which the en- 
tire race would haye had to endure in eternity. But this 
would give-no more worth to his sufferings than to the suffer- 
ings of any other man; and, besides, strictly speaking, he 
died for one sin only, Adam’s representative sin, and though 
all the sins of the world would be atoned for in atoning for 
this, yet, it was for this one sin that he suffered and died. 
If there had never been another sin committed, this called 
for his death, and his death was spoken of before the com- 
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mission of any other, when God said to the serpent: “It 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ Per- 
haps it might be said, his sufferings were equivalent, because 
of the greater dignity which he possesses, but we do not 
know that that would be strictly true. It seems to be a dis- 
paraging idea that represents Christ’s suffering in quantity 
as great as that required of all men, or as an equivalent of 
their sufferings.” “He is the propitiation for our sins,” is 
the scripture. No matter how much or how little the suf- 
ferings required, it was enough to propitiate God. How- 
soever much it may have been, he endured enough to render 
God placable. If he suffered the amount reqcired of all 
men, those who are lost suffer the penalty again for them- 
selves, which is a double payment to the law of justice. Does 
it require this? Certainly not. The word “propitiation”’ 
does not run us into this difficulty, but enables us to say that 
the penalty is uplifted for a time from all men, since “he is 
the Saviour of all men ;” and forever from those who believe, 
since he is the Saviour “specially of them that believe.” If 
he suffered sufficiently for mercy to be offered to all men, and 
yet none accept it, he did not suffer in their stead, but they 
must bear their own sin. He suffered for man, but really not 
instead of any except believers. So, if all men are lost, his suf- 
ferings are not in vain, since he magnified the law, as well in 
his death as in his life, showed the enormity of sin, God’s 
great abhorrence toward it, and, besides, secured his Father's 
love in a peculiar sense, because he assigns this as a reason 
why his Father loves him. “Therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life, that I might take it again.” 
Jno. x. 17. How necessary then that the God-man be such a 
one as that he can both do and die! Disrobe him of the ability 
to do either, and what becomes of our hope of salvation ‘ 
How suicidal the work of skeptics in attempting to dis 

mantle Christ of his divine nature! Do they present us an) 

one else divine enough to save, or are they perfectly willing 
to be set “adrift in the tempest,” with no possible hope of a 
mooring? Likewise the excision policy of the Jews, who 
seem to have wrought themselves up to such a state of mind 
that they reject any Christ who is at all human, what shal! 
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I say of it? Are they expecting a Christ without any 
humanity? If so, when will he come, and what will he do? 
If not, why not receive the One already come, who has 
proved his “doctrine all divine?” “And they shall call his 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.” 


Matt. i. 23. 





Art. V.—The Parable of the Potter and the Clay. 


Tuis well-known parable of the potter and the clay, is 
recorded in the eighteenth chapter of Jeremiah, from the 
first to the close of the sixth verse. This portion of Scrip- 
ture, like some other portions of the inspired volume, has, I 
have reason to believe, been often wrested from its true and 
proper interpretation and application. In order to get a 
correct view of any portion of the Word of God like this, 
the people to whom it is spoken, their circumstances, their 
privileges, their conduct, their character, and moral condition 
must be considered. Indeed, unless these are taken into ac- 
count, we are almost sure to give a false interpretation, and 
make a wrong application of the passage. 

Jeremiah filled the prophetical office for upward of forty 
years, and that, too, at a most eventful period in the history 
of the Israelitish people. He had peculiar trials to endure, 
and painful duties to perform from the beginning to the close 
of his life. Israel and Judah were both guilty of great sins 
before God. They defiled the land with their open wicked- 
ness and idolatry, and we find God, through the prophet, in 
this book, frequently expostulating with, reproving, and 
warning his backsliding children. For example, we have in 
the second chapter the following expostulations: “I brought 
you into a plentiful country, to eat the fruit thereof, and the 
goodness thereof; but when ye entered, ye defiled my land, 
and made mine heritage an abomination.” (Jer. ii. 7.) 
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“Hath a nation changed their gods, which are yet no gods? 
but my people have changed their glory for that which doth 
not profit. Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be hor- 
ribly afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. For my 
people have committed two evils; they have forsaken me, the 
fountain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” (Verses 11-13.) A 
little farther on in the same chapter, it is said, “Thine own 
wickedness shall correct thee, and thy backsliding shall re- 
prove thee: know therefore and see that it is an evil thing 
and bitter, that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and 
that my fear is not in thee, saith the Lord God of hosts. For 
of old time I have broken thy yoke, and burst. thy bands; 
and thou saidst, I will not transgress; when upon every high 
hill and under every green tree thou wanderest, playing the 
harlot. Yet I had planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right 
seed; how then art thou turned into the degenerate plant of 
a strange vine unto me?” In the third chapter we have lan- 
guage to the same effect: “The Lord said also unto me in the 
days of Josiah the king, Hast thou seen that which back- 
sliding Israel hath done? she is gone up upon every high 
mountain and under every green tree, and there hath played 
the harlot. And I said after she had done all these things, 
Turn thou unto me. But she returned not. And her treach- 
erous sister Judah saw it. * * * * And it came to pass 
through the lightness of her whoredom, that she defiled the 
land, and committed adultery with stones and with stocks. 
And yet for all this her treacherous sister Judah hath not 
turned unto me with her whole heart but feignedly (in false- 
hood), saith the Lord.” (Verses 6-10.) 

Almost all the prophecies which Jeremiah delivered in the 
days of Josiah and Zedekiah were of this nature. The great 
mass of the people were living in sin, in open wickedness, in 
rebellion against God; and, unless they turned from their 
wanderings, unless they repented of their sins, and that 
speedily, the sin-hating, sin-punishing, and sin-avenging God, 
whose commandments they had disobeyed, whose goodness 
and long-suffering they had abused, whose merey and grace 
and love they had slighted, whose spirit they had resisted, 
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and whose holy anger they had provoked and richly deserved, 
would soon burst like a thunderbolt upon their heads, and 
make them monuments of his justice, and vessels of his 
wrath. 

It was to such a people, at such a time, in such circum- 
stances, possessed of such characters, that the question was 
uttered by Jehovah himself, “O house of Israel, cannot I do 
with you as this potter?” What potter? Manifestly the 
potter spoken of in the parable which we are now briefly to 
consider. “The word which came to Jeremiah from the 
Lord, saying, Arise and go down to the potter’s house, and 
there I will cause thee to hear my words. Then I went down 
to the potter’s house, and, behold, he wrought a work on the 
wheels. And the vessel that he made of clay was marred in 
the hand of the potter: so he made it again another vessel, 
as seemed good to the potter to make it. Then the word of 
the Lord came to me, saying, O house of Israel, cannot I do 
with you as this potter? saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay 
is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in mine hand, O house of 
Israel.”’ 

Here, then, we have the type, and the anti-type; or, 
the parable, and the application of it in the words “Cannot 
I do with you as this potter? saith the Lord.” 

The parable itself is simple, and its interpretation is also 
simple. A potter, as every one knows, is one who works in 
clay; one who mixes up the material, and, after the clay goes 
through the necessary process of preparation, forms vessels of 
various kinds and sizes, and for various purposes, out of the 
mixed mass. Jeremiah was instructed to present before the 
minds of his countrymen the fact that they were in the hand 
of God, as the clay was in the hand of the potter, and that it 
would be right and righteous in him to make them into ves- 
sels to be dishonored in the use made of them, in consequence 
of their becoming marred in his hand. It was the desire of 
God to bless them, to save them, to make or fashion them 
into vessels to be honored in the using, but they had become 
so marred in his hand, so wicked and morally corrupt, that 
God, the great Potter, was about to make a very different 
use of them. When Jeremiah told them this, they only 
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hated him the more, and treated the message which he deliv- 
éred with contempt. Look, for example, at the eighteenth 
verse: “Then said they, Come, and let us devise devices 
against Jeremiah; for the law shall not perish from the 
priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the word from the 
prophet. Come, and let us smite him with the tongue, and 
let us not give heed to any of his words.” 

The same spirit was manifested by the Jews who rejected 
Jesus; and Paul quotes this very parable in his Epistle to the 
Romans, to show that some of the Gentile clay, in the hand 
of the great Potter, would be fashioned unto honor, whilst 
some of the Jewish clay would be turned into vessels of dis- 
honor. In Rom. ix. 20, 21, he asks three questions: “ Nay 
but, O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of 
the same lump to make one vessel unto honor, and another 
unto dishonor?” 

It is as clear as a ray of light, that the parable of the pot- 
ter and the clay, in the Book of Jeremiah, is designed to vin- 
dicate God’s right to do as he pleases; and this is the object 
which the Apostle has in view in quoting it in Romans. He 
vindicates God’s right, the sovereign right, to withhold par- 
doning mercy from his own unbelieving countrymen, and 
also his right to fit them for destruction, consequent upon, 
and springing out of, their unbelief, incorrigibility, and im- 
penitence. 

God, then, it is evident, is the potter, the great Potter, 
brought before us in this figurative or parabolical language. 
Men are the clay in the hand of the Potter, out of which he 
makes vessels; some to be honored in the use made of them, 
and some to be dishonored. 

It is important, here, to notice, that though men are the 
clay in the hands of the Potter, they are not to be viewed 
simply as men. Both in the Book of Jeremiah, and in the 
Epistle to the Romans, they are viewed as sinful men on pro- 
bation; they are viewed as subjects who have not only broken 
the law of their Governor and Judge, but as creatures who 
have, in their fallen condition, been pressed to accept terms 
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of mercy and reconciliation, who have been surrounded by, 
and subjected to, gracious and heavenly influences, and pow- 
erful motives, adapted to shape and mould. them into the very 
image and likeness of God. This will appear more and more 
evident as we proceed with our interpretation of the parable 
and its practical application. 

One of the first things which presents itself to every reflect- 
ing, mind in looking at the question, “O house of Israel, can- 
not [ do with you as this potter?” is: Jt is God who gives sin- 
ners, with whom he has been graciously dealing, their future and 
ultimate destinies. This is not implied—it is clearly and plainly 
expressed, in many parts of Scripture. It is assumed by the 
question, “Cannot I do with you as this potter?” and the 
question, “Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
Why hast thou made me thus?” “Hath not the potter 
power over the clay of the same lump, to make one vessel 
unto honor, and another unto dishonor?” He forms or fash- 
ions the clay. He, he only has the right to exalt some of 
our world’s population to everlasting bliss, and send 
others to everlasting despair, and darkness, and death. 
He takes some to heaven to dwell forever in that 
holy, happy region, where their sun shall no more go down, 
and where the days of their mourning shall be forever ended ; 
and he sends others to the prison house of the universe, and 
heaps dishonor, and shame, and everlasting contempt upon 
them. It is atruth, then, an indispensable truth, that he gives 
all men, who are as clay in the hand of the Great Potter, 
their ultimate destinies. 

A second thing which presents itself before our minds in 
view of the parable of the potter is: That God must, in the 
very nature of things, have a sovereign right, or power of 
authority, over all men viewed as sinners with whom he has been 
graciously dealing, so as to be left at liberty to determine their 
destinies as seemeth good in his sight. 

God is not only infinite in power, he is infinite in justice, 
in truth, and in goodness. He is full of benevolence. There 
is more love in his heart than inall other hearts put together. 
His name is love, His nature is love. “ God is love.” This 
being the case, God’s sovereignty is interwoven with the na- 
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ture of his moral character. Hence he is not only an all-power- 
ful sovereign, but a perfectly just, wise, and good sovereign, 
and we may rest assured that whatever, he as a sovereign, is 
pleased to decree, or will, or do, is decreed, willed, and 
done for the ultimate good of the great universe over which 
he rules and reigns in righteousness. 

We are not ignorant of the fact that Calvinistic divines, in 
their interpretation of the parable of the potter and the clay, 
try to prove from it the dogma of absolute, unconditional 
election and reprobation. Calvin, himself, used it as a proof- 
text of his favorite doctrine. In his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, he says, “ Paul in this second member 
of the sentence, more expressly asserts that God prepares the 
elect for glory, when he had before simply stated that 
the reprobates were vessels prepared for destruction. Both 
of these preparations depend, without doubt, on the secret 
counsel of God; for, had it not been the case, the Apostle 
would have made the reprobates cast or throw themselves 
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into destruction. He now means their lot was assigned 
them before their birth.” (Page 398.) John Brown, of 
Wamphray, in contending against the idea that the “ fitting 
for destruction” terminates in none but such as “ contuma- 
ciously refuse the offers of mercy in Christ,” brings forth, as 
a clinching argument, this reason: “ Yea, it will hence follow, 
that there are no infants, dying in infancy, fitted for destruc- 
tion.”* Wecannot believe that God brought into being 
millions upon millions of his creatures for the very purpose 
of destroying them. The idea is revolting, and the parable 
of the potter, when rightly understood, and properly inter- 
preted, gives no countenance whatever to supnalapsarianism, 
Indeed, no man but a fool would ever think of making 
vessels out of wood, or clay, or stone, merely that he may have 
the pleasure of breaking them to pieces. “I have lived,” 
says John Fletcher, “these fifteen years in a part of England 
where a multitude of potters make all manner of iron and 
earthen vessels. Some of the mechanics are, by no means, 
conspicuous for * good sense, and others are, at times, besotted 


*See Dr. , Moree on Rom. ix., page 483, in | which there are many more 
quotations to the same purport. 
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through excessive drinking; but I never yet saw, or heard of 
one so excessively foolish as to make, even in a drunken fit, 
a vessel on purpose to break it, to show that he had power over 
the work of his hands. Such, however,is the folly that 
Zelote’s scheme imputes to God. Nay, if a potter makes 
vessels on, purpose to break them, he is only a fool; but if he 
could make sensible vessels like dogs, and formed them on 
purpose to roast them alive, that he might shew his sovereign 
power, would you not execrate his cruelty as much as you 
would pity his madness? But what would you think of the 
man if he made five or ten such vessels for absolute destruc- 


tion, while he made one for absolute salvation, and then as- ~ 


sumed the title of gracious and merciful potter, and called 
his potting schemes, schemes of grace?”’* 

Of course, we have no faith in the Calvinistic view of 
divine sovereignty which leads every consistent believer in 
the system to the logical conclusion that the doctrine of un- 
conditional election to everlasting life on the one hand, and 
of unconditional reprobation to everlasting death on the 
other, is true. We are persuaded that the elements of injus- 
tice, cruelty, despotism, and malevolence are parcelled up in 
such a representation of divine sovereignty as this; and we re- 
ject it as false, unscriptural, and utterly opposed to the char- 
acter of the Holy One of Israel. “It has been supposed by 
many that the Apostle, in referring to the parable of the 
potter, means to claim for God a right to make men for de- 
struction, and to predestinate them to sin in order that he 
might justly destroy them; and it is customary with persons, 
holding this strange and awful doctrine, to impute its rejec- 
tion on the part of others to that pride of heart that rises 
against the doctrine of divine sovereignty. But this is rash 
judging, to say the least of it. God’s sovereignty is a righteous 
sovereignty, and it seems as clear almost as any self-evident 
truth that they, and they only, dispute the sovereignty of 
God, who insist that God cannot be sovereign without being 
partial, and without claiming that sovereign right to do 
wrong which the ordaining of some men to life, and others 
to sin, in order to punishment implies. This, instead of de- 





*Works, vol. iv., page 241. 
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fending the sovereignty of God, is to limit and shut it up 
into a narrow, dark, defined, sinful sphere. Now, to limit 
sovereignty in any way, is to destroyit. To say that God 
cannot be sovereign without being partial, that he cannot be 
sovereign and yet love all men with a true and equal love; to 
say that God cannot be sovereign without being a respecter 
of persons, and the author, or abettor, or executor of dark, 
arbitrary, and unequal decrees, is to subvert and root out his 
sovereignty altogether. ‘ With God all things are possible,’ 
sin alone, excepted; and that God cannot sin, nor tempt to 
sin, nor necessitate others to sin, is not his weakness, but his 
perfection and glory. The sovereignty of God is a just, an 
equal, a sinless sovereignty. If to say that ‘the ways of the 
Lord are equal,’ that ‘there is no respect of persons with 
God,’ that he is good to all, that he loveth all, that he gave 
his Son a ransom for us all, and hath no pleasure in the death 
of any ; if to say this is to deny the sovereignty of God, then 
God, with an oath, denies his own sovereignty, for the above 
is but a tithe of his own uniform testimony. It would surely 
become the poor, dark, impotent worms of mankind to lie 
low in the dust before God, and submit to receive as true 
whatever he reveals of himself, however it may contradict 
our preconceived opinions; and what truth can be more 
clearly revealed than that which teaches us that the 
sovereignty of God is a righteous sovereignty, and that, in 
pleading for his sovereignty, it is not needful to deny, either 
his justice, his impartiality, or his mercy. The system that 
requires us to deny any of these, must be forced, hollow, and 
unscriptural. It raises God’s sovereignty on the ruins of his 
character, converts the holy God into the author of evil, 
turns justice, which does its strange acts, into iniquity, and 
allows that iniquity to lord it over mercy, his darling at- 
tribute. Might not God ask those who thus defend his 
sovereignty, ‘Who hath required this at your hand?’ To say 
that God is sovereign is to say he has an arm that is full 
of power. To say that God is righteous, holy, and merciful, 
is to say that that arm is ever put forth on the side of right- 
eousness, of holiness, and mercy. To assume that the 
sovereignty of God is necessarily connected with partiality, 
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unequal dealing, and respect of persons, then to take that 
sovereignty and make it the basis of an unrighteous, unholy, 
partial, and unmerciful decree, is to beg the whole question, 
and to beg it in a way that sets God’s sovereignty in battle ar- 
ray against all his other attributes.”* 

We are fully persuaded that God has a right do to what he 
pleases, and that he will do all his pleasure; and we make this 
statement in connection with our rejection of the false views of 
divine sovereignty held by all supralapsarian divines.. 0, itis 
delightful to know that the Mighty Monarch of the universe, 
who is holy in all his ways, and righteous in all his admin- 
istrations, has the destiny of all men in his hand! Yes, 
though all the nations of the earth, and all the inhabitants of 
hell, and all the armies of heaven, were at this moment com- 
bining against the sovereign right and liberty of God to do 
what seemeth good in his sight, and were they putting 
forth one great united effort to snatch from his hand the 
acepter of his sovereign authority, he could instantly and 
with perfect ease paralyze their power, and dash them in 
pieces like a potter’s véssel. We lay it down, therefore, as a 
fundamental principle in our theology, that God has sov- 
ereign authority over all sinners, so as to be at perfect lib- 
erty, and to have an indisputable right to determine them 
their destinies as he pleases. 

This leads us to another important link in the chain of 
thought brought before us in the parable of the potter: God 
does not award to sinners their ultimate destinies simply as sin- 
ners, but after “they have been carefully and faithfully operated 
upon by his grace. 

It is true, that the clay out of which the potter makes some 
vessels to honor, and some to disnonor, is the same lump, but 
it isa lump or mass that has been carefully mixed. This 
must be kept in mind. The clay is not simply clay, but clay 
that has been subjected to the action of the skillful and wise 
potter, before he forms the vessels. Does any one ask, why 
are all the vessels not made alike, or unto honor, when the 
clay is of the same lump, put upon the same wheel, under the 
eye, and formed by the hand of the same wise and good 








*See brief exposition Rom. ix., by John Robertson, page 48. 
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Potter? Why are any vessels made to dishonor in such cir- 
cumstances? Why are there any “vessels of wrath fitted to 
destruction”? A careful examination of the parable in the 
light ofits context, and in the light of many plain passages 
of the Word of God, furnishes an answer to all such ques- 
tions. If we look, for example, at the parable itself, we can- 
not fail to see the reason why any of the vessels were formed 
to dishonor. Some portions of the well-mixed mass, the 
lump carefully operated upon, became marred in the hand of 
the potter. It became marred in his hand at the very time he 
was using the proper means to make it a vessel unto honor. 
His hand did not mar the clay, his heart did not wish the 
clay to be marred, but the clay became marred in his hand, 
and in these circumstances, instead of casting away the clay 
as utterly useless, he, as a wise and economical potter, made 
the next best use of the marred clay which he could. This 
seemed good in his sight, and surely he had a right to do 
this. The interpretations of these figures are simple. “O 
house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the 
Lord. Behold as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye 
in mine hand, O house of Israel.”” Or in the language of 
Paul, “Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, why 
hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over 
the clay of the same lump, to make one vessel unto honor, 
and another unto dishonor?” 

The Jews, in the days of Jeremiah, and in the days of 
Jesus and his Apostles, had been long and lovingly cared for, 
kindly dealt with ; the clay, to use the figure, had been sub- 
jected to influences and motives of no ordinary kind, being 
a well-kneaded mass, a carefully-mixed lump before it was 
fashioned out into permanent vessels, by the skillful hand 
and the wise heart of the great Potter. Or, to drop the fig- 
ure, and look at the great truth here taught, men, as sinners, 
are carefully, faithfully, and powerfully operated upon and 
influenced by the grace and Spirit of God before he assigns 
to them their permanent destiny; and that destiny corres- 
ponds to, and is consequent upon, the characters which they, 
as moral beings, acquire when on the wheel of probation, and 
subjected to the calls, invitations, warnings, entreaties, and 
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gracious influences of the gospel, and the strivings of his 
Holy Spirit. It is important to see that men, as sinners, care- 
fully, faithfully, and powerfully operated upon by the grace of 
God, are just the mixed mass of clay here spoken of, and that 
it is after, and not before; having reference to, and not irrespec- 
tive of, this careful and patient mixing up of the clay, by God, 
the great Potter, that he assigns men their ultimate and perma- 
nent destinies. 

The main fountain out of which all the bitter waters of 
error on this subject have flowed, is in not perceiving that the 
clay of the same lump was long subjected to divine influences 
before the Potter fashioned the vessels, and that some parts of 
the clay, in consequence of its being moral clay, responsible because 
will-endowed clay, became marred in the hand of the Potter, by 
resisting his moral influences, his saving and sanctifying grace. 
When we view the clay as the symbol of agents, and not mere 
things; as the symbol of living, responsible, moral beings, 
with whom God has been reasoning, pleading, expostulating ; 
to whom he has been speaking, revealing himself, unfolding 
his moral perfections in all their attractiveness, in all their 
grace, in all their glory, this otherwise dark and much mis- 
understood subject becomes perfectly luminous. 

When we view the clay in the hand of the potter as just 
another expression for sinners furnished with a day of grace, 
with all the means of grace, sinners with whom God has been 
striving, upon whose minds the spirit has been powerfully oper- 
ating, in whose ears the joyful sound of salvation has been 
proclaimed, then all those false views of God’s character 
which cloud the minds of thousands, and keep them from the 
enjoyment of peace, are entirely dispelled. 

It is written in letters of light on the pages of the Divine 
word, that our future destiny will correspond with, and be 
consequent upon, the character which we form here and now. 
We are surrounded by, and subjected to, the moral motives 
and influences of the gospel. “God is light.” “God is love.” 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world; but that the world through him might 
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be saved.” “He is not willing that any should perish.” He 
has no pleasure in the death of him that dieth. He whose 
name is love, loves us, and he has not only given us an ex- 
pression of the greatness of his love in the gift of his Son, 
but he has sent the Holy Spirit to convince us of sin, to sanc- 
tify our hearts, to regenerate our natures, to draw us back to 
the family, the fellowship, and the likeness of God. The 
gospel is for all, for every creature, and if any who hear its 
joyful sound are not saved and sanctified by its power, and if 
their destiny hereafter is not glorious, they can blame no 
being in the universe but themselves. 

This naturally leads us to another link in the chain of 
thought presented to our minds by the parable: Though all to 
whom the gospel is revealed, are subjected to the same kind of gra- 
cious influences at the hand of God, yet, in point of fact, when 
their destinies are settled, there will be a wide difference. 

The difference cannot be better described than in the lan- 
guage of Christ when speaking on this very subject: “These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous 
into life eternal.” Or,in the language of Paul, “some to 
honour and some to dishonour.”’ 

The vessels of mercy on the one hand, and the vessels of 
wrath on the other, are to have very different and distant 
destinies. Different as honor is from dishonor, and distant as 
heaven is from hell. Some are permanently honored in the 
use which is made of them by God. They are exalted to the 
highest honor, dignity, and glory,which it is possible for them 
to enjoy. He,in whom they believe, saves them, sanctifies 
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them, and glorifies them. He makes them kings and priests 
unto God. He makes them pillars in his temple. He 
redeems them from all evil, raises them up to his own right 
hand, clothes them with white robes, puts palms of victory in 
their hands, and crowns of glory on their heads. He honors 
them, and will, throughout eternity, be honored by them. 
Yes, honored by them, for the vessels unto honor will, doubt- 
less, be of great use to God in the kingdom of heaven. The 
redeemed will not only be the monuments of grace in glory, 
but we have reason to believe that they will be used as ves- 
sels to carry to the minds of other moral beings, in different 
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and in distant regions of the universe, tidings of such a 
nature as will not only swell their own song, but the song of 
those unfallen ones to whose minds they convey the won- 
drous story of redeeming love. Thus God will make a use of 
them which will be at once honoring to themselves, bene- 
ficial to his holy, happy universe, and, at the same time, 
throw a lustre of glory around his throne. 

Some vessels, on the other hand, will be dishonored in the 
use which shall be made of them. Having resisted divine 
and gracious influences here, having neglected the great sal- 
vation which was so freely provided for them, and so earn- 
estly pressed upon their reception, they will be filled with 
divine wrath hereafter. Their destiny will be dishonoring to 
themselves; they will be vessels filled with the bitter conse- 
quences of their own wicked ways. O, how dreadful to be 
driven away into the blackness of darkness for ever, and that 
not because of any arbitrary decree of unconditional repro- 
bation, not because of any unwillingness on God’s part to 
save, to sanctify, and, ultimately, to glorify them, but because 
they would not in their day of probation come to Christ that 
they might be saved. They are lost, hopelessly, irrecoverably 
lost because, and just because, of their own willful unbelief. 
To see and feel one’s own ruin, wretchedness, shame, and con- 
tempt; to have the soul filled to overflowing with the wrath 
of God, and the wrath of the Lamb, the wormwood and the 
gall of wounded benevolence, is dishonor indeed. Who can 
speak of, or adequately describe, the destiny of those who 
resist the Holy Ghost, deny the Lord that bought them, and 
bring upon themselves swift destruction? Yet we know 
that it is against all such that the wrath of God shall be re- 
vealed from heaven; so that if any gospel-hearer falls short 
of salvation, and is at last a vessel of wrath, it will be 
because, and just because, he will not yield to the holy, 
heavenly influence of redeeming grace, when God earnestly 
urges him to be reconciled unto him by the death of his 
Son. 

God’s own application of the parable which we are con- 
sidering is in language very expressive, pointed, and personal - 
“OQ house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? 
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saith the Lord. Behold as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so 
are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel.” He does not speak 
over the heads of his professing people who had become cor- 
rupt and corrupters, notwithstanding all the love he had lav- 
ished upon them, but he speaks to them about themselves, 
and his sovereign right to dispose of them as seemed good in 
his sight. “Cannot I do with you as this potter?” What 
did this potter do? He was in the act of making vessels, he 
wished to make all the vessels good vessels, he had no desire 
to destroy any of the well-mixed mass of clay upon which he 
was putting forth influence, and upon which he was expend- 
ing labor. But just when he was in the act of making a 
good vessel, a superior vessel, a vessel which, if it turned out 
well, should be honored in the use to be made of it, it became 
marred in the hand of the potter—it did not turn out as he 
desired. What thendid he do? Did he make any use of it? 
Yes he did; marred though it became in his hand, he made 
another vessel out of it. He made the next best use of the 
marred clay that he could; this was at once a proof of his 
power of authority over the clay, his wisdom and his good- 
ness. Now, it is just here the pointed, practical question 
comes in, “Cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the 
Lord.” Yes,God could do with them as that potter did. 
He had a right to do as that potter did; and Jeremiah was 
told to arise and go down to the potter’s house that he might 
see what would leave no doubt upon his mind that a wise 
and righteous God had a perfect right to do with his unbe- 
lieving, and wieked countrymen of the house of Israel, as 
the potter did with the marred clay. And the object which 
the Apostle Paul has in view, in quoting this passage in the 
ninth chapter of his epistle to the Romans, is just to prove that 
God both could and would do with the impenitent and unbeliev- 
ing Jews of his day what he had asovereign right todo. Paul’s 
countrymen, his kinsmen according to the flesh, were like 
the Jews in the days of Jeremiah; they did not turn out as 
God desired when he had them on the wheel of his moral gov- 
ernment to form them for glory. No,they did not turn out as 
God wished ; they were marred, marred in his hand, marred 
when on the wheel they received into their minds a foreign 
VOL. VI. NO, I1.—6. 
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influence. In other words, the great enemy of God and men, 
who goeth about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour, brought his demoralizing, heart-hardening, and soul- 
destroying influence to bear upon their minds and they 
yielded to it instead of exercising their free agency by re- 
sisting the devil and yielding to God. Hence, they were 
marred—marred in the hand of the Potter. The God of this 
world blinded their minds, lest the light of the glorious gos- 
pel of Christ should shine unto them. They were “marred” 
in the hand of the Potter, but it was not the hand of the Pot- 
ter, or the heart of the Potter, or the purpose of the Potter 
that marred them. No; away with the impious and God-dis- 
honoring thought! That which marred them was their own 
act, their own choice, their own culpable ignorance, and will- 
ful unbelief. They would not come to Christ that -they 
might have life, they went about seeking to establish their 
own righteousness, and refused to submit to the righteous- 
ness which is by faith. They stubbornly refused to comply 
with the appointed and provided means of salvation. 

What then is to be done? The moral clay in the hand of 
the moral Potter has become marred, and what is he, in these 
circumstances, todo? Itis clear that if the principles of 
moral law, moral government, and the authority of the moral 
Governor are to be respected, God must make another use of 
them than to justify, pardon, and prepare them for glory, 
honor, and eternal life. In other words, he must just make 
the next best use of them, and that was to fashion them into 
vessels to be dishonored in the using. God had a right to do 
this with all the unbelieving Jews in Jeremiah’s day, with all 
the unbelieving Jews in Paul’s day, and he has a right to do 
this with all who reject Jesus, who resist the Spirit, and who 
live and die in impenitence and unbelief in our day, and he 
will do it. 

Our destiny is in his hand, and he will dispose of us as 
seemeth good in his sight. We know from the revelation 
which he has given us, what his moral character is; what he 
is to us; what he has done for us, and what our duty is. He 
is now seeking the salvation of each person; the weal of all, 
and the woe of none. He is a just God and a Saviour. His 
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language is: “ Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth; for I am God, and beside me there is none else.” It 
is his plan, his purpose, and his pleasure to bestow salvation 
upon all who yield to his gracious influences, and obey the 
gospel. Weare on the wheel of God’s moral government, 
he is putting forth effort to form, and mould, and fashion us 
for glory. But if any become marred in his hand, if they 
believe not the truth, but take pleasure in unrighteousness; 
if they resist the pleadings of his Spirit, and remain unmoved, 
and unmelted by the eloquence of his love; if their charac- 
ters become like the character of Pharaoh, or that of 
the Jews who rejected Jesus, they will, as a necessary conse- 
quence, become vessels of wrath fitted for destruction. It 
must be so that those who refuse to be the monuments of 
God’s mercy, and the trophies of his grace, shall be made the 
vessels of his wrath, and the everlasting monuments of his 


justice. 


Art. VI.—The Almighty.* 


O tuov Eternal One! whose presence bright, 
All space doth occupy, all motions guide; 
Unchanged through Time’s all-devastating flight, 
The only God—there is no God beside. 
Being above all beings, mighty one! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore, 
Who fill’st existence with thyself alone, 
Embracing all, supporting, ruling o’er: 
Being whom we call God, and know no more! 


In its sublime research, Philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep; nay, count 





*This sublime ode to the Supreme Being is translated from the Rus- 
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The sands, or the sun’s rays; but God, for thee, 
There is no weight, nor measure; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries; Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark: 
And Thought is lost, ere thought can soar so high; 
E’en like past moments in eternity. 


Thou, from primeval nothingness, didst call 
First chaos, then existence; Lord, on thee, 
Eternity has its foundation; all 
Sprung forth from thee; of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin; all life, all beauty thine, 
Thy word created all, and doth create; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine; 
Thou art, and wert, and shalt be, glorious, great, 
Life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate! 


Thy charms th’unmeasured universe surround: 
Upheaved by thee, by thee inspired with breath, 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death ! 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from thee, 
And, as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven’s bright army glitters in thy praise. 


A million torches lighted by thy hand, 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 








sian. It was written by one of Russia’s most distinguished poets, Deiz- 
huair. It is said to have been translated into the Chinese and Tartar lan- 
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The Almighty. 


They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light? 
A glorious company of golden streams? 

Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright? 
Suns, lighting systems with their golden beams? 
But thou to these art as the noon to night. 


Yes; as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in thee is lost: 
What are a thousand worlds compared to thee? 
And what am I, when heaven’s unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought 
Is but an atom in the balance weighed 
Against thy greatness—is a cypher brought 
Against infinity? Whatam J? Naught. 


Naught! But the effluence of the light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 
Yes; in my spirit, doth thy Spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Naught! But I live, and on hope’s pinions fly, 
Eager, toward thy presence; for in thee 
[ live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
Ev’n to the throne of thy divinity! 
I am, O God! and surely thou must be. 


Thou art; directing, guiding all, thou art; 
Direct my understanding, then, to thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart, 
Though but an atom ’midst immensity. 
Still I am something; fashioned by thy hand, 
I hold a middle rank, ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the lost verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realm where angels have their birth, 
Just on the bound’ry of the spirit land. 
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The chain of being is complete in me, 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step in spirit, Deity, 
I can command the lightning, and am dust; 

A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god; 
Whence came I here, and how? so marv’lously 

Constructed, and conceived unknown? This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy; 
From out itself alone it could not be. 


Creator? yes; thy wisdom and thy word, 
Created me. Thou source of life and good, 
Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord, 
Thy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude, 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
O’er the abyss of Death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
[ts heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its Souree—to thee, its Author, thee. 


O thou Ineffable! O vision blest! 
Though worthless our conceptions all of thee, 
Yet shall thy shadowy image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek thy presente, Being, wise and good; 
"Midst thy vast works, admire, obey, adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 
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Art. VII.—Foreknowledge and Decrees.* 


Part Ssconp. 
Orton or Fatauity 1x toe Curistian Cavrcn. 


Bur though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you, than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed 
— Pav. 


That Brahmin who broke the microscope which was put 
into his hand, by which he beheld animalcule swarming in his 
food, in the rash act, published his own folly and bigotry. 
The glass did not create the living creatures in his food; the’ 
breaking of it did not annihilate them. They had an exist- 
ence independent of the microscope which was broken, or 
the eyes even of the Brahmin. When Galileo, by the aid of 
the telescope, first discovered the satellites of Jupiter, and, 
thereby, afforded strong evidence of the truth of the Coper- 
nican system of astronomy, there were adherents of the 
Ptolemaic system, who would not look through that tele- 
scope at those satellites. No doubt but that they would have 
been willing to annihilate those satellites, disastrous as it 
would have been to the solar system, and useful as they may 
be to science and human enterprise, for the purpose of bol- 
stering up an old clumsy theory for some cause dear to them. 
Well it is, indeed, that God has the power of creating and 
destroying, and not man. Those Ptolemaic astronomers 
ought to have remembered that their refusal to look at the 
satellites of Jupiter, did not affect their existence. What a 
happy thing it did not! Facts and truth have an existence 
independent of our belief or unbelief, of our senses or facul- 
ties, of our investigations or researches. It is the part of a 
wise man to improve, as well by the errors of others, as his 
own. The simple fact of our believing or not believing 
things has no tendency to make those things true or false. 











*Norr.—This completes our reprintof Dr. H. S. Porter's Tract on Fore- 
knowledge and Decrees. We commend the Tract entire to the careful 
perusal of all_—Epitror Mepivwm. 
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The circumstance of theories being believed for a long time, 
or by distinguished names, is not to be regarded as a cause of 
those theories being true. This accepted as true, we should 
feel it a duty to question, to challenge, to investigate the 
claims to truth which any opinion or theory may rely upon. 
The spirits are to be tried, that their character may be de- 
termined. We are to prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good. We should not be unwilling to investigate, 
to trace things to their results, and push our discoveries to 
every part of the intellectual world that it may be possible. 
Why should we be averse to look through the telescope ormi- 
croscope? Why should we wink in the light, as the mole 
and bat, and only take pleasure in the dark? Why should 
we be as the ostrich that thrustsits head under the sand to 
conceal itself from the danger of its fleet pursuers? Why 
should we wish our minds to be as those fish in the Mam- 
moth Cave, that have no eyes? Why should we wish to be 
as certain persons in the gospel, whose curse it was to have 
eyes and see not; to have ears and hear not; to have an un- 
derstanding and not comprehend? The reader is not one 
of those who prefer an old error to a new truth. 

I. Unconditional election and reprobation not known in 
the primitive Church—It the doctrine of unconditional elec- 
tion and reprobation was taught by Christ and his Apostles, 
it is certain that the immediate successors of the Apostles 
would have made that doctrine a prime article in their creed 
and preaching. Was such a doctrine preached in the first, 
and second, and third centuries of the Christian era? Was 
such a doctrine universally believed in those centuries, by the 
Christian churches? Or was such a doctrine unknown 
during that period? If unconditional election and reproba- 
tion were generally believed in the primitive Church, espe- 
cially in the first and second centuries, it would be needless, 
we suppose, to speak or write against it. For, however 
many corruptions of doctrine and practice may, at this 
period, have followed from paganism into the Church, it is 
not in the nature of things for a doctrine of the character 
of the one in question, at this early period, and in so 
short a time, to have been introduced and to have become 
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generally prevalent. This seems clear and conclusive. On the 
other hand, if it be found, that unconditional election and rep- 
robation were unknown in the Church at that period, should 
it not be regarded that Christ and his Apostles never taught 
such doctrines? Should it not be regarded as evidence that 
such doctrines were not revealed in the sacred Scriptures? 
that they are exotics—thorns, and briars, and nettles, and 
tares, and wild gourds. If unconditional election and repro- 
bation were unknown in the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era, were not these doctrines, at some subsequent 
period, by some one, imported into the Christian Church, and 
taught as Christian doctrines? The reader will anticipate 
me, and, before I say so, he will be convinced of it, and 
affirm it himself. To this investigation let us turn atten- 
tion. Let naught be done in malice, nor aught be done from 
an overweening prejudice. We are in quest of truth—sacred, 
immutable, eternal truth. May celestial wisdom, like that 
star that led the wise men to the infant Saviour, lead us in 
our holy search for truth. Spirit of all truth, lead and 
guide! 

It is the intention to show that election and reprobation, 
as taught in Calvinistic theology, were unknown in the 
early Christian Church. “Appalling as this doctrine (pre- 
destinarianism) seems, when nakedly stated, it had belonged 
to the faith of the Christian world at least since the time 
of Augustin. The Church of Rome had held it in rever- 
ence for the authority of that father; and the early reformers, 
Luther and Calvin especially, state it without reserve, and 
engage in its defense with the utmost warmth.’’* 

A German ecclesiastical historian, whose profound learn- 
ing challenges the respect of all, holds the following lan- 
guage: “The freedom of the will, the evil consequences of 
the fall, and the necessity of divine grace, had always been 
admitted into the Church without any attempt having 
been made to define, by ecclesiastical formulas, the undefina- 
ble in these doctrines.”’+ 





~ *North American Review, April, 1845, paper on Pascal. 
+A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, by Dr. John C. L. Gieseler, 
translated by Samuel Davidson, LL.D., in two volumes; vol. 1, page 330. 
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Neander, whose world-wide reputation and extensive erudi- 
tion need not a word of commendation, relates, concerning 
Bardanes of Edessa, in Mesopotamia, the following: ‘On 
many single points he really coincided with those notions 
more than other Gnostics; and he might, also, from sincere 
conviction unite against many other Gnostic sects at that 
time prevailing in Syria, as against those who denied the con- 
nection between the Old and the New Testament ; or those who 
derived the visible world from an evil being; or those who 
held the doctrine of fate to the prejudice of moral free- 
dom; just as the Gnostic Ptolemeus, notwithstanding his 
Gnosticism, had also written against such people.”* 

From the above quotation, we learn that fatality, so far 
from being a doctrine held by the Christian Church, during 
its early history, was only found among afew hopelessly heret- 
ical sectaries. Those sects were extravagant, wild, and 
fanatical. 

Stackhouse is a writer of established reputation and un- 
questionable authority; his testimony is now given: “After 
the Scriptures, our next inquiry is, what the sense 
of the ancient fathers was concerning this question? And, 
herein, the Anti-predestinarians have manifestly the advant- 
age; since, according to the confession even of Calvin him- 
self, all the first fathers of the Church do unanimously 
agree, that God hath left it in the power of man to turn 
to vice or virtue, to believe or not to believe, and to choose 
or refuse faith and obedience; that our happiness or mis- 
ery depends upon our own choice; that, by virtue, we may be 
God’s, and, by wickedness, the devil’s children; and that 
every one gives occasion to render him a vessel of honor or 


dishonor.’’+ 


* Neander’s Church History during the first three centuries. Trans- 
lated by Henry John Rose, B.D., page 279. The writings of Neander are 
not only worthy of highest credit, but they possess great merit in many re- 
spects. His life of Christ is an invaluable book. 

+ “A complete body of Speculative and Practical Divinity, consisting of 
five parts; by Thomas Stackhouse, A.M.,” third London edition, page 165 
As a theological work this is superior to Dwight or Dick; more erudite 
than the Institutes of Watson. An excellent work for a preacher's 
library. 
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The same learned divine says, “ Nay, Vossius, if we will 
believe him, declares that all the fathers before St. Austin’s 
time were of opinion that God predestinated men to life 
from a prescience that they would live piously, and persevere 
unto the end; and, therefore, Prosper, in his epistle to St. 
Austin, confesses, that even they who condemned Pelagius, 
rejected St. Austin’s doctrine of an absolute decree of salva- 
tion as a mere novelty; ‘for,’ says he, ‘many of the servants 
of Christ, in the city of Marseilles, think that what you say 
coneerning the calling of the elect, according to purpose, is 
contrary to the opinion of the fathers, and the sense of the 
Church. They aflirm, obstinately, that the things you 
gather from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, were never so 
understood by any ecclesiastical man.’ And himself ac- 
knowledges, that, having revised the opinions of those that 
had written before of this matter, he found almost all of them 
to be of one and the same judgment; viz.: that the purpose 
and predestination of God was according to his prescience, 
and that he, therefore, made some vessels of honor, and 
others of dishonor, because he foresaw the end of every one, 
and what would be their will and actions under the Divine 
assistance.” Page 165. See also, Vossius’ History, book 5. 

It may not be inappropriate, to introduce the testimony of 
Calvin on this point, as any admission against himself will 
not fail to have weight: “But, it will be said, Ambrose, 
Origen, and Jerome, believed that God dispenses his grace 
among men, according to his foreknowledge of the good 
use which every individual will make of it. Augustin, also, 
was once of the same sentiment; but, when he had made a 
greater proficiency in Scriptural knowledge, he not only re- 
tracted, but powerfully refuted it.’’* 

Was Augustin more enlightened by the Scriptures than 
Stoical philosphy when he repudiated the prevailing doc- 
trines of the Church, and began to preach predestinarianism ¢ 
More of this in future. 

“This doctrine is maliciously and impudently calumniated 
by others as subversive of all exhortations to piety of life. 





* Calvin's Institutes, book 3, chapter xxii., vol, ii., page 158. 
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This, formerty, brought great odium on Augustin, which 
he removed by his treatise on Correction and Grace, ad- 
dressed to Valentine; the perusal of which will easily satisfy 
all pious and teachable persons.””* 

This admission of Calvin, as well as others, clearly indi- 
cates that Augustin was preaching a doctrine which was re- 
garded as an innovation. Hence, not known in the Christian 
Church before the time of the Bishop of Hippo. Otherwise, 
why write a treatise to remove the great odium brought upon 
him for teaching such a doctrine? The doctrine of uncondi- 
tional election and reprobation, was not known or taught in 
the Christian Church, during the four first centuries. Evi- 
dence sufficient, of a historical character, of a reliable and 
undoubted nature, has been adduced. More might be 
brought forward, but it is presumed that sufficient to carry 
conviction to every mind has been presented. Should any 
have remaining doubts, and should they desire fuller evidence, 
such are requested, in an age and country abounding in facili- 
ties, to prosecute the examination ; and, at every step, there will 
be an accumulation of evidence confirmatory of the proposi- 
tion announced. Indeed, no one, who makes any pretentions 
to thorough scholarship, will think of hazarding his reputa- 
tion, in saying, that predestinarianism was taught in the 
Christian Church before Augustin’s day. The received 
opinion among all Christian Churches, except a few wild, 
fanatical, Gnostic sects, who held to fatality in connection 
with religion, was, till the beginning of the fifth century, the 
freedom of the will, the possibility of all to be saved, and the 
co-operation of Divine grace, and human agency, and 
actions. It was believed, that human efforts and exertions 
could not, apart from Divine aid, work out salvation. On 
the other hand, no one taught that Divine agency, apart from 
human volition and agency, would work the salvation of the 
human family, in part or entire. These doctrines taught in 
the primitive Church, are contained in the sacred Scriptures ; 
and, believed and practised, will guide the Church, in this 
day, as the pillar of fire and cloud did the camp of Israel 
through the wilderness to the Land of Promise. 





~ * Calvin's Institutes, book 3, chapter xxiii., vol. ii., page 175. 
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Il. The primitive Church and teachers were under the 
influence of Greek philosophy.—Circumstances exert a con- 
trolling influence. We are affected in our modes of thought 
by climate, habits of life, and the opinions of others. The 
tree and the rock are reflected in the river or the lake. 
Moral and intellectual objects and ideas reflect themselves in 
our minds; and those reflections, not only modify our 
thoughts, but become a part of our existence. It is almost 
impossible for any one to emancipate himself, completely, 
from all such influences. The greatest minds are often 
affected by such influences, to a deplorable extent. Lord 
Bacon, the father of the inductive philosophy, and, in many 
respects, one of the world’s great lights, after emancipating 
his mind from the puerilities of the schools, not only rejected 
the Copernican system of astronomy, which was clearly dem- 
onstrated in his day, but absolutely wrote the most whimsical 
absurdities in explanation of the nature of the solar system, 
ever recorded. Bacon’s mind had been under the sway and 
influence of the childish theory of Ptolemy, and had not 
been emancipated from its crudities. During the days of 
witcheraft, learned judges and divines were stout believers in 
all the mysteries of witches. During the times when astrol- 
ogy and alchemy were prevalent, how many thousands of 
Christian teachers, and learned men of all classes, believed 
those absurdities! It is not in the nature of the human mind 
not to be powerfully affected by immediate circum- 
stances. 

On the introduction of the Christian religion, the world, or 
the Roman world, as it is sometimes called; that is, the world 
known to the Romans, was, in the main, governed by Greek 
philosophy of different schools. The Romans seemed to 
have conquered both the Greeks and their philosophy; or, 
conquered the former and appropriated the latter. Even the 
Jews, exclusive as they were, were not unaffected by some of 
the tenets of Grecian philosophy. When the world was con- 
verted to Christianity, it held to the different tenets of the 
philosophy just named. That the convert to the new reli- 
gion would be, during life, under the influence of the old 
philosophy, is in accordance with the laws governing the 
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human mind. Many of the converts were in middle life, and 
some far advanced, before they beeame members of the Chris- 
ian Church. Such could not, in the nature of things, possi- 
bly free themselves from their former philosophical senti- 
ments. Some of those persons became preachers of the 
gospel; and, as a matter of course, they would mingle with 
their teachings many things contrary to the gospel. It is a 
matter of history, that many superstitious customs and prac- 
tices prevalent among the heathen, were introduced into 
Christian churches. Among these may be mentioned various 
modes of self-torture, performing pilgrimages to the graves 
and tombs of the deceased, feeding candidates for baptism on 
milk and honey, and dressing them in white robes. In the 
days of Patil, it seems the Corinthian church had changed 
the Lord’s Supper into something of a heathen feast, such as 
was given to their idols. It was impossible to prevent many 
abuses of this kind. There were no religious periodicals to 
circulate among the churches, and, thereby, to correct their 
sentiments and reform abuses. There were few or no works 
on the doctrines and practices of Christianity, setting forth 
their true nature, and guarding against errors. There was no 
Christian literature in circulation; but every book in cireula- 
tion, almost, was opposed to the sentiments of Christianity. 
Under these circumstances, it could not be otherwise 
than that the early Christian Church should be swayed 
by the prevailing philosophical sentiments of the age; 
which philosophical sentiments constituted a large share of 
religious faith of the times. 

In the days of our Saviour the doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
as taught by Pythagoras, was received by the Jews generally. 
We have evidence of this when the disciples inquired 
concerning a blind man, whether he or his parents had 
sinned that he was born blind. Their belief, doubtless, was, 
that his spirit, residing in the body of some of his ancestors, 
may have sinned, and he now was in the present body pun- 
ished for former transgressions. The church of Corinth re- 
jected the doctrine of the resurrection, owing to their pre- 
vious sentiments while under the influence of Paganism. 
The Jewish converts, for the first hundred years or more of 
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the Christian era, were under the influence of practices and 
doctrines of a minor character, drawn from the law of Moses. 
Thus Christianity was affected by Judaism among those 
Churches made up from Jewish converts. Inspired Apostles, 
after living, and preaching, under the gospel dispensation, 
were affected in their opinions by the Mosaic dispensation. 
Peter’s vision, before going to the house of Cornelius, is evi- 
dence of this. The primitive Church, and the fathers, so 
ealled, being heathen converts, could not, in the nature of 
things, be otherwise than affected by heathen practices and 
philosophy. Just as the sermons and writings of all the 
Christian divines, one and two hundred years ago, give clear 
evidences of having been influenced by the quaintness and ultra- 
metaphysical spirit of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages: The 
fact in each case is undeniable. It is the part of each one, 
according to the light enjoyed, to distinguish between the 
true and the false. I will not merely content myself with af- 
firming that the primitive Church, and fathers, extending to 
the time of Augustin, were imbued with Greek philosophy, but 
it will be the object to bring forward reliable testimony sub- 
stantiating the affirmation. 

“The theory of Origen is, that all the heresies, which are 
broadly described as those of the Gnostics, and even those 
concerning the nature of the Godhead, which, commencing 
from Neetus, through Sabellius, afterwards gave rise to the 
great Trinitarian controversy, sprung directly from the Greek 
philosophy. Origen manifestly does not exclude oriental in- 
fluence; but his views seem to be that these oriental 
influences chiefly worked through the philosophy of the 
Greeks. * * ** * * ok * * : 
And all that we know of the Christian Gnostics, from 
Cerinthus to Montanus and Manes, shows the same wild con- 
fusion, if not within the pale, under the denomination, using 
the language, and resting for the most part on the sacred 
books of Christianity. This is a kind of border land where 
Christianity, heathenism, philosophy, orientalism, met, 
mingled, and fermented, in incessant turmoil and strife.”— 
London Quarterly Review, July, 1851. 

“There was mixed up with that idea of faith which 
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Clement had deduced from the essential nature of Chris- 
tianity, the idea which adhered to Clement from his for- 
mer Platonism, namely, the idea of a mythical popular faith, 
in which fancy and truth are intermixed, as contrasted with 
the pure religious knowledge of the philosophically educated, 
and this notion would have a close affinity with the Gnostic 
ideas of the relation of knowledge and faith.”—Page 346, 
Neander’s Church History. 

We have here the authority of Origen, who died A. D. 
254, that certain heresies were introduced into the Christian 
Church from Greek philosophy. Oriental philosophy and 
oriental influences affected the Christian Church, according 
to the same father, through the medium of Grecian philoso- 
phy. The father, in question, ought to be received as author- 
ity in a case of the nature of the one under consideration, for 
in addition to his great parts and learning, he was reared at 
Alexandria, in Egypt, the most renowned center of learning 
then in the world. As for what may be said by Neander in 
relation to Clement, who succeeded to the famous school in 
Alexandria, A. D. 191, or as for what may be said by him 
concerning any of the fathers of the Church, or anything 
connected with the primitive Church, the highest credit is 
due. The learning of the German historian, especially his 
learning in respect to ecclesiastical history, is of the highest 
order. Few men in modern times have studied the writings 
of the fathers and of the primitive Church more than he. 
Few men have given the world the benefit of learning with 
more candor, and with less bias of prejudice, than he. I will 
make an additional draught on Neander. 

“While, on the whole, Clement is distinguished by the 
mildness and moderation with which he opposed the adversa- 
ries of the Alexandrian Gnosis, he himself was well aware 
how much their anxiety was awakened by the adulterations 
of simple Christianity among so many sects, who mixed with 
the gospel elements the most uncongenial to its nature; and 
he well knew, also, how natural it is for men to confound the 
abuse and right use of the same thing with each other.”— 
Neander, page 351. 

In reference to the Church from A. D., 324, to 451, during 
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which time Augustin lived and wrote, Gieseler holds the fol- 
lowing language: 

“A highly cultivated people, but one sunk im unbelief and 
superstition of every kind, now crowded into the Church, 
impelled, for the most part, by interested motives; a people, 
for the most part, fully devoted to paganism in their heart, or 
apprehending Christianity from a heathen point of view, and 
transferring into it even heathen customs or Jewish prac- 
tices.” —Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History; vol. 2, pag 57. 

Again, from the same source: “The tendency of the west- 
ern Church to a stable unity could affect so little in the prov- 
ince of dogmatic theory, that even Gnostic doctrines were 
still, in many instances, tolerated as harmless. It is true that 
Hermog nes, When he asserted the eternity of matter too 
strenuously, found an opponent in Tertullian; but Arnobius 
gave utterance to Platonic and Gnostic opinions respecting 
the soul and evil, without being molested; and his disciple, 
Lactantius, taught a suspicious dualism, without being at- 
tacked on account of it.”—ZJbid, vol. 1, page 228. 

Again: “At the same time, it was a circumstance of rreat 
importance that several Platonic philosophers had now come 
over to Christianity, by means of whom Platonisy continued 
to gain more friends among the Christians. Besides, the 
Greek language was almost the only ecclesiastical tongue.” — 
Ibid, vol. 1, page 155. 

Additional proof might be drawn from various sources, 
confirming the fact that the early Church, and the fathers, 
were swayed, toa very considerable extent, by Greek philoso- 
phy. Milton and Bacon might be quoted, if authority and 
names were necessary. But sufficient evidence has been pro- 
duced. If the reader will bear in mind that we have shown, 
from reliable sources, that unconditional election and repro- 
bation were unknown in the early Christian Church, that is, 
till the time of Augustin; and that we have shown that the 
primitive Church and fathers were strongly swayed by ‘ire- 
clan philosophy ; it will be the object to proceed, presently, to 
inquire from what source those tenets of unconditional elec- 
tion and reprobation originated. With a strong desire and 
love of the truth, without wearying or tiring by the way, let 
VOL. Vi. NO. 11.—7. 
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us address ourselves to the undertaking; even as_ that 
merchant-man, who, in the Gospel, when he had found one 
pearl of great price, in a search for goodly pearls, went and 
sold all he had, not regarding price or toil, and bought that 
pearl. 

LUI. Augustin first taught predestinarianism in the Christian 
Church.—The influence of a single man of genius, learning, 
and industry, on an age, a country, or on the whole human 
race, in some instances, is immense. The power of intellect 
never seems to be so much superior to the material, and the 
laws governing matter, as when such an example presents 
itself to us. Intellect then seems allied to Deity. Confucius, 
the renowned Chinese philosopher, born five hundred and 
fifty-one years before the Christian era, owing to his genius, 
and the splendor of his virtues, has, by his writings and ex- 


ample, exerted a controlling influence over that great nation, 


trom the day he lived to the present hour. Zoroaster, the 


Persian philosopher, has moulded the religious and intellect- 
ial character of a large mass of the human family, during a 
series of ages. ‘. n, the celebrated law -giver of Athens, 
who died 558 GB. C., ne tt only formed the Athenian character, 


but, through Athens, made an impression on all Greece. 
Numa Pompilius, who lived about seven hundred years be- 
fore Christ, by his code of civil and religious laws, formed 
the Roman character, which has exerted such an influenes on 
the civilized world. Moses, the refugee from Egypt, and the 
shepherd of Midian, by his code of Divine laws, not only 
casts the Jewish character in a certain mould, which hag re- 
mained the same from.the period that Sinai’s bleak, granitic 
top, trembled on the delivery of that law, but the whole civi- 
lized world has likewise been affected by the same code. 
The false prophet Mohammed might be adduced as another 
example. 

A remarkable example we have in Augustin, of the influ- 
ence of a single man over the human family. St. Augustia 
was born at Tagaste, in Africa, A. D. 354. His mother was 
a pious Christian; his father, a Greek, adhered to the Pagan 
religion. His father sent him, at an early age, to Madura, te 


prosecute his classical studies. At the age of sixteen he was 
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sent by his father to Carthage, to study rhetoric, at which 
place he made great progress in the sciences. After this he 
taught rhetoric 1 in Tagaste with much applause. He returned 
to Carthage in the year 380, where he taught rhetoric with a 
great deal of reputation. Prior to this he joined the Mani- 
chean sect, which, after a time, he abandoned. Wanting a 
new theater to display his learning in, Augustin went to 
Rome, where he taught rhetoric with as much applause as at 
Carthage. The prefect of Rome gave him the professorship 
of rhetoric at Milan, in 383, where an able professor was 
wanted. His reputation at Milan was great. Hearing of the 
eloquence of St. Ambrose, who was preaching in that « ity, he 
was induced to hear him, which became a means of his con- 
version. lle was baptized by Ambrose in 387, and in the 
following year returned to Africa; and was ordained priest i 
391, by Valerius, bishop of Hippo. Four years afterward, hx 


became coadjutor to the prelate Valerius; where he remained 


till his death in August, 430. That Augustin was a great 
man, none will deny. IJlis learning was extensive and varied: 
his genius of the high si order. \{ the age ot twenty he 


read the “Ten Categories” of Aristotle, and cqnerem nded 
the meaning, without the aid of a teacher. So of geometry 


and mathematics, as well as all books on the liber: al arta he 
could meet with. As a linguist and commentator, he has 
been charged with being superficial and faulty. His writings 
were numerous.* Ten huge folios, published from 1680 to 
1693, by the “ Benedictine monks of St. Maur,’ embraced the 
writings ef this father. 

Such, in a few words, is Augustin, who did great good and 
great evil to the Christian Church. Such is the man who 
first engrafted the fatality of Zeno on the Christian system, 
which he termed the doctrines of grace and predestination : 
which is sometimes known under the title of predestinarian- 
ism; sometimes termed election and reprobation; and in recent 
times is known by the name of Calvinism. It is one thing to 
affirm, and another to prove; one thing to lay down proposi- 
tions, and another to demonstrate them. 

Let us, then, proceed to prove that Augustin engrafted the 





*See “ Bayle's Historical and C ‘ritical Dictionary,” London edition, 1734 
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fatality of the Greek philosophers on the Christian system, 
and then taught it as a doctrine of the Gospel. First, we 
will select documentary testimony: “That the will of God is 
the necessity of things, and that what he has willed will neces- 
sarily come to pass.”—Augustin. The fatality of Zeno this, 
transferred to the will of Deity. 

“Tn the first ages of Christianity, the Gnostics fancied that 
the souls of men were of different ranks, and that they 
sprung from different principles, or gods, that made them. 
Some were carnal, and devoted to perdition; some spiritual, 
and certainly to be saved; and others animal, or of a middle 
order, either capable of happiness or misery. In opposition 
to this, Origen asserted, that all souls were by nature equally 
capable of being good or bad, and that the difference among 
men arose merely from the freedom of the will, and the va- 
rious uses they made of it, whereby they became capable of 
rewards or punishments from the hands of God. Pelagius, a 
Scottish monk, and in great repute at Rome both for his 
learning and strictness of life, was a disciple of Origen, and 
carried these doctrines further than the Greek Churches had 
done; for he asserted the entire liberty of the will, and withal 
denied that we had suifered any harm by the fall of Adam, 
or that there was any necessity for inward grace and assist- 
ance. St. Austin had said many things on the side of liberty 
in his disputes with the Manichees, but he hated Pelagius’ 
doctrine, because he thought it asserted a sacrilegious liberty, 
and therefore set himself up to decry it, and to vindicate the 
necessity of supernatural aid, with the utmost vehemence. 
Cassian, (a disciple of St. Chrysostom, but now removed from 
Constantinople to Marseilles, about the time the dispute was 
hot), in order to accommodate the difference, took middle 
way. Ue maintained that all things were decreed and done 
according to the prescience of God, in which all future con- 
tingencies were foreseen; he asserted an inward grace, but 
subjected to the freedom of the will, insomuch that the first 
conversion of the soul was merely the effect of its own free 
choice ; so that he denied all preventing grace, which after- 


This profoundly learned work has too much reputation to need a word of 


commendation in this place. See article, Augustin, first volume. 
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wards came to be the peculiar distinction of those that were 
afterwards called semi-Pelagians. St. Austin, being informed of 
his opinion, wrote against it. Faustus Vicentius, and others, 
defended Cassian, while Prosper and Fulgentius, and others, 
vindicated St. Austin; and in this state continued the contro- 
versy, Wher the ruin of the Roman Empire, and the disorders 
that the western provinces fell under by their new and barba- 
rous masters, occasioned a great decay of learning in those 
ages. After this time, as there arose few writers of any 
note, St. Austin’s great labor and piety, and the many vast vol- 
umes he had left behind him, gave him so great a name that 
none durst contest what had been so copiously and zealously 
defended by him, through such a clear thread of good sense ; 
and such an high strain of piety ran through Cassian’s Colla- 
tions as made them to be admired by all that read them.” 
—Stackhouse, pages 152 and 153. 

The following authority is of the highest character. “I 
believe, continues he, that I could not do better than to imi- 
tate that great Cardinal, in my answer to some divines of 
Holland, who had objected against me, that the tradition of 
the Church was not constant and certain; by producing, for 
example, the doctrines of grace, and of predestination, in 
which the Church had followed and authorized St. Augus- 
tin’s explanation, notwithstanding he differed, they say, from 
all the other fathers, both Greek and Latin, who went before 
him.”’—Bayle’s Dictionary; article, Augustin. 

Again: “Why then do you make use of the idea of this 
difference, to show us that St. Chrysostom and St. Augustin 
differ in nothing essential? Is it only accident, and nothing 
material to the doctrine of grace, to know in what the 
power of a sinner consists, and what is the essence of his 
liberty? Is it not rather a fundamental part of this doctrine? 
If, then, these two fathers are directly opposite in their ex- 
plication of the nature of the free-will, it is certain their dif- 
ference is in essentials, and the Church cannot adopt the 
hypothesis of the one, without rejecting that of the other.”’— 
Ibid; Augustin. 

Again: “Observe, also, that though it were lawful to dis- 
sent from St. Augustin’s opinion, before the doctrines otf 
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grace were determined in the time of that father, it does not 
follow that after those determinations, the writers of the 
seventeenth century are at liberty to return to St. Chrysos- 
tom’s opinion.”’—Jbid ; Augustin. 

And “Again: For not only all the fathers, and all the 
doctors, who came after him, but the popes themselves, and 
the councils of other bishops, have held his doctrine con- 
cerning grace, for certain and catholic; and they have all 
believed it sufficient proof of the truth of our opinion, that 
this saint had taught it.”—Jbid; Augustin. 

It may be remarked that the term grace, by Augustin, and 
the followers of Augustin, both ancient and modern, signifies 
the same as unconditional election and reprobation. This is 
a wrong use of the term. The doctrine of grace is taught in 
the Bible. The doctrine of unconditional! election is not 
taught in the Bible; and was not taught in the Christian 
Church till taught by Augustin. Chrysostom held to the 
doctrine of grace, but taught a general atonement, and the 
possibility of salvation to all. The Cumberland Presby- 
terians believe in the doctrine of grace ; but they hold to a 
general atonement, and the possibility of salvation to all. 
The father of predestinarianism is sometimes, in the old 
authors, called St. Augustin, and sometimes, St. Austin; 
the spelling of Augustin sometimes terminates with and 
sometimes without the letter e«. This for the sake of 
identity. 

“ And at the third general council at Ephesus, Pelagianism 
was condemned along with Nestorianism. Yet the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of grace and _ predestination was never 
adopted in the East. But even in the West, where this doc- 
trine had been ecclesiastically ratified, there were never more 
than a few who held to it in its fearful consequences. Its in- 
jurious practical effects could not be overlooked, and ap- 
peared occasionally in outward manifestation.” —Gieseler, vol. 
1, page 541. ; 

Many other quotations from reliable sources might be 
made, bearing on the proposition in question. <A sufficiency 
has been adduced to produce conviction. 

Let us, in the second place, adduce evidence ‘of another 
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eharacter, to prove tua Augustin borrowed the doctrine of 
predestination from ene Greek philosophers, and was the first 
to teach it in the Christian Church. We have seen, from re- 
liable sources, that predestination was unknown in the Chris- 
tian Church till the time of Augustin. We have seen that 
the early Christian fathers, and the early Christian Church 
were strongly imbued with tenets of Grecian philosophy. 
Undoubted authority has been adduced to substantiate this. 
We have seen that Augustin’s education, habitual studies in 
early life, his associations, his occupation as rhetorician, his 
residence in Carthage and Rome for a length of time, all 
were calculated to prepare the way for him to import the 
fatality of Zeno into the Christian Church, and engratt it 
on the Christian system, under the titles of grace and 
predestination. His great genius, his active intellect, his 
thorough acquaintance with Greek literature, and his bold 
speculative turn of mind, were also of a nature to prepare 
the way for such an innovation. In addition to this, pre- 
destination was not taught before his day, and has been ever 
since, in the Church. If he did not introduce it into the 
Christian Church, who did? Good authority have we that 
he did ihtroduce it into the Christian system. Pelagius had 
pushed the doctrine of free-will, and human capability, to an 
extreme that lost sight of Divine grace. One extreme pro- 
duces another extreme. Contraries produce contraries. It 
was natural for Augustin, the champion of the Church and 
the opposer of Pelagius, to go to the opposite extreme, 
which he did. Moreover, Augustin was a man of a vio- 
lent turn of mind; and was a strong hater of Pelagius. 
Under such circumstances, with his early bias, his associa- 
tions, and his education, it is not a matter of wonder that, in 
avoiding Scylla, he was wrecked on Charybdis. In avoiding 
one extreme he ran into another. Ilere is the origin of 
Christian fatality, or of fate in the Christian Church; 
known in modern times, though strange enough it is, as 
Calvinism. Augustinism is the proper term for it. This 
theory, from the time of Augustin till the present hour, has 
been taught and believed by a very considerable portion of 
the Christian world. Many learned and pious people have 
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been strongly attached to it. The long continuance of this 
tenet in the religious world was owing to a great change 
which came over thé’ human race, as will be noticed soon. 
It may be confidently relied on, that the increase of gen- 
eral intelligence, a more thorough acquaintance with the 
true nature of the Christian system, from increasing helps 
and facilities, and a growing disposition on the part of the 
public mind to cherish truth, and prefer it to all theories and 
dogmas destitute of truth, handed down from generation to 
generation, will, ultimately, banish this doctrine, as some- 
thing alien and foreign to the religion that came from 
Heaven. Together with alchemy, Astrology, and the Ptole- 
maic theory of astronomy, it will only exist as the dim 
shade of the past; as fossil remains of the modes of thinking 


peculiar to former formations of society; reminding one of 


the fossil remains of the Saurian, the Megatherium, and the 


Mastodon, extinct tenants of former geological conditions of 


the globe on which we dwell. But the great truths of the 
gospel, heaven-born, heaven-descended, will, in accordance 
with their Divine nature, shine brighter and brighter, till the 
moral heavens will be radiant with the blessed light;,even as 
the abode of the redeemed needs not the light of the sun or 
moon, the Lord God being the glorious light of that resplen- 
dent region. 

IV. Augustinism and Calvinism identical—Solomon said 
that there was nothing new under the sun. He might have 
alluded alone to the periodical recurrences and reproductions 
seen in the material world. It is not impossible that he had 
reference also to the revival of old theories, ideas, and 
thoughts. Certain it is that one of his thoughts, left on rec- 
ord, seems to have passed unnoticed for centuries, and has 
been revived by Lord Bacon, and taught, as original and new 
by that distinguished philosopher. The thought alluded, to 
is that knowledge is power. Many theories, wander about in 
the intellectual world, and have as many persons to claim 
their paternity, as Homer had birth-places. This being the 
case, it is needful for us to be on our guard, or else we shall 
be imposed on. It is not sufficient that persons of eminence 
and learning lay claim to certain theories, as their authors. 
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Satisfactory evidence should be given. In modern times, the 
discovery of the law of gravity was warmly contested with 
Newton. Several persons laid claim to the application of 
steam to navigation, contesting the validity of Fulton’s 
claims. Franklin, who discovered the identity ot electricity 
and lightning, found many who warmly contested his right 
to the great discovery. When, in our own time, the planet 
Neptune was discovered, the discoverer was in danger of 
having the honor taken away from him by pretenders. 

When Calvin is announced as the author, or father, of Cal- 
vinism, so termed, or predestination, it might not be out of 
place to inquire whether or not some one else did not teach 
the system to which his name is attached, and whether or not 
it should not bear some other name. There is just as much 
propriety in the New World being called America, after 
Americus Vespucius, an insignificant discoverer compared 
with Columbus, as for that system called Calvinism to bear 
the name of Calvin. There is no propriety in either. 
Neither Americus Vespucius nor Calvin is entitled to his 
nomenclatural honors. Columbus discovered America, and 
if discovery were sufficient reason, the New World should 
have been called Columbia. Augustin first taught predesti- 
nation, or Christian fatality in the Church, and if priority 
of teaching be reason sufficient, that system, instead of being 
ealled Calvinism, should be called Augustinism. Augustin- 
ism and Calvinism are one and the same. This, it is 
presumed, will not be hard to prove. 

“When the state of learning began to revive, and school 
divinity was come into great credit, Thomas Aquinas, who 
was counted the chief glory of the Dominican Order, asserted 
all St. Augustin’s doctrine, and added this one position to it 
—that, as God’s providence extended itself to every thing, it 
immediately concurred in the production of our thoughts, 
motions, and actions; and by a physical influence.”—Stack- 
house, page 133. 

“When Luther began to form his opinions into a body, he 
clearly saw that nothing did so plainly destroy the doctrine 
of merits and justification by good works, as St. Austin’s 
doctrines. He found, likewise, many express authorities in 
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his works against most of the corruptions of the Roman 
Church; and being of an order that carried his name, and 
was much accustomed to read and reverence his works, it is 
no wonder that he, without any strict examination of the 
matter, espoused all his opinions.” —Jbid, page 153. 

“Tn the reformed Churches, the like contentions have all 
along happened; Luther, as was said, set out with the doc- 
trines of St. Augustin, but it is not long before he is reported 
to have changed his mind; and, since his time, the Lutherans 
have gone entirely into semi-Pelagian opinions.’”’—ZJbid, 


page 133. 


“Calvin not only taught St. Augustin’s doctrines, but 


seemed to go on to the Supralapsarian scheme, which was 
more openly espoused by Beza, and is generally followed by 
most of the reformed Churches abroad.”’—Jbid, page 53. 

So much of and tor the testimony of Stackhouse. Let us 
place in juxtaposition the language of Calvin and Augustin. 

“That the will of God is the necessity of things, and that 
what he has willed will necessarily come to pass.’”’—Augustin. 

“ Butsince he foresees future events only in consequence of his 
decrees, that they shall happen, it is useless to contend about 
foreknowledge, while it is evident that all things come to 
pass rather by ordination and decree.”—Calvin’s Institutes, 
vol. 2, page 170. 

“Tt is manifest to all men, who examine things without 
prejudice, and with sufficient abilities, that St. Augustin’s 
doctrine, and that of Jansenius, Bishop Yfres, are one and 


the same. “ * ‘ * The physical predestination ot 


the Thomist, the necessity of St. Augustin, that of the Jan- 
senists, and that of Calvin, are all one and the same thing at 
bottom; and yet the Thomists disown the Jansenists, and 
both of them think it is a calumny to accuse them of teach- 
ing the same doctrine with Calvin.”—Bayle’s Dictionary; 
Augustin. 

By placing in juxtaposition the sentiments of Augustin 
and Calvin, it will be seen that the latter re-published the 
doctrines of the former. 

“From this corrupt mass of humanity God resolved from 
eternity to save some through Christ, and consign the rest to 
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deserved perdition. Though baptism procures forgiveness of 
sin, even of original sin, it does not remove the moral cor- 
ruption of man. Therefore Divine grace alone, and irresisti- 
bly, works faith in the elect, as well as love and power to do 
good. Those to whom the grace of God is not imparted, 
have no advantage from Christ, and fall into condemnation, 
even an eternal one.”—Augustin. De Nuptiis and Concupi- 
eentia, i. 26. De Spiritu and Litera, c. 34. Contra duas episte 
Pelagianorum, i. 2. 

“ Predestination we call the eternal decree of God; by which 
he hath determined in himself what he would have to become 
of every individual of mankind. For they are not all created 
with similar destiny; but eternal life is fore-ordained for 
some, and eternal damnation for others. Every man, there- 
fore, being created for one or other of these ends, we say, he 
is predestinated either to life or to death.”—Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes, book 3. 

Calvin and Augustin teach, in respect to predestination, 
the same thing. Therefore, Augustinism and Calvinism are 
identical. Calvin is a mere copyist of Augustin. The sys- 
tem now known in theology as Calvinism, is improperly de- 
nominated. It should be called Augustinism. Certainl) 
Austin deserves the honor, if honor it be, to attach his nam: 
to the theory. Augustin first taught it. Moreover, he was : 
superior man in almost every respect to Calvin; his education 
and general information being much superior. The African, 
in an elegant classical style, in acuteness and penetration of 
intellect, and profound thought, excelled the Geneva divine. 
Augustin had travelled more, and had a more extended inter- 
eourse with different countries, thereby freeing himself from 
local feelings and prejudices, than Calvin had. Augustin 
lived in an age of greater refinement and intellectual culture; 
Calvin lived in a rude age, when learning had just began to 
revive after a long night of barbarism. Calvin had strength 
of mind and considerable genius; but the rude and the coarse 
characteristics of the age in which he lived are seen in all his 
writings; Augustin possessed greater intellect and more 
genius than the Geneva divine; the style of Augustin is 
marked by a classical elegance unknown to the writings of 
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Calvin. Augustin, therefore, should be known as the author 
of unconditional election and reprobation, as now taught in 
a portion of the Christian Church. Augustinism, and not 
Calvinism, is the true name of that system. 

Pelagius ran into a fatal error. Augustin, opposing him, 
went to the opposite extreme, and engrafted on the Christian 
religion the fatality of Zeno. Chrysostom took a medium 
ground, such ground as is occupied by Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians at this hour. 

Cassian, a disciple of Chrysostom, defended the doctrine of 
his teacher. Augustin wrote against Cassian. Faustus 
Vicentius, and others, defended Cassian. The controversy, 
at this point, was arrested by the barbarians who overran the 
Roman Empire. The dark ages ensued. Augustin’s volum- 
inous writings during the dark ages were preserved and read 
by the monks; his great reputation gave importance to his 
doctrines. The ignorance of the times favored the reception 
of his notions of fatality. It is a fact that fatality is em- 
braced by rude and unenlightened nations. “For,” remarks a 
distinguished author, “the general prevalence of . fatalism 
among unenlightened nations is the obvious effect of the in- 
sidious lessons inculeated by their religious instructors. 
* * * * Between this cruel creed and that of an inevita- 
ble fate or destiny, the connection is necessary and obvious; 
and hence, in every false religion, the scheme of fatalism may 
be expected to form not only an essential, but the fundamen- 
tal article.”—Stewart’s Philosophy, vol. 2, page 370. 

Owing to circumstances Augustin wrote down the opinions 
of Chrysostom, as published by Cassian and others. The 
nature of society, as alluded to, inclined the Church during 
the dark ages to the fatality in Augustin’s system. At the 
reformation and on the revival of letters, the minds of the 
reformers were so occupied that the merits of Cassian’s doc- 
trines, which were but St. Chrysostom’s views, were lost sight 
of, St. Augustin’s great reputation prevailing over his oppo- 
nents. Calvin re-published Augustin’s doctrine, and acquired 
a powerful influence over a large part of the reformed 
Churches. So it is owing to peculiar circumstances, that 
Augustinism has remained so long a prevailing doctrine of 
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the Christian Church. We have not an ill feeling to those 
who hold the doctrine. The doctrine itself is the same as 
fatality; being no part of the Christian system, but having 
been introduced into the Church from an improper source. 
This alien theory must be driven out of the gospel, and hur- 
ried forth into the wilderness, where the exploded theories 
and systems of the past are scattered in confusion; even as 
the bond-woman and her son were driven forth by Abraham 
into the wilderness of Arabia. 

V. Augustinism and Calvinism the same as Fatality.—It is 
difficult to determine how much error and imperfection may 
be found to be compatible with true Christian charac- 
ter. We cannot expect that a perfect exhibition of 
Christianity will ever be seen in the life of any human 
being. It is the lot of humanity to be imperfect. In this 
world nothing is found perfecf, Astronomical instruments 
show spots and blemishes in the sun. Gold is found with 
foreign admixture; it being a difficult matter to free virgin 
gold from foreign particles. Diamonds are said, sometimes, 
to be of the first water; the very excellence implying imper- 
fection. No Christian character can be found which has not 
spots, blemishes, and faults. Charity, enlarged and catholic; 
charity that covers a multitude of faults, should be cultivated 
by all. We should not condemn the Christian character for 
the existence of some faults. We should not be blind to 
errors and faults because they are in the Christian. Charity 
is one thing, blindness another. We should be able to sepa- 
rate the errors and faults of Christians from their Christian 
character. When the Bible speaks of the errors and sins of 
Moses, David, and Peter, the intention is not that we should 
venerate and imitate those errors and sins; but pity and 
avoid them. We should never be so wedded to any man as 
to adopt his follies and errors. 

In speaking of Augustin it is to be hoped that all will re- 
gard him as a. good man, and as a Christian. Yet he had 
errors and faults; for he taught baptismal regeneration, in 
part or in full. He wanted toleration; for he advocated per- 
secution to promote religion. He was superstitious; for the 
prayers he offered for his dead mother evince it. He erred 
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egregiously in Church policy; for he advocated, and may be 
said to be the father of monasteries, which have proved a 
serious evil from his day to the present hour to Christianity. 
He made innovations on the Christian system; for he taught 
the fatality of Zeno as a Christian doctrine. There were 
palliating circumstances for these errors. Augustin was a 
good Christian in many respects. In no other light should 
he ever be thought of, or spoken of. All his excellencies, 
and he had many, we should venerate. ~All his errors, and 
they were serious and great, we should pity and avoid. 

It is seriously hoped that none will think that war is waged 
against Calvin. He did great and good service in the refor- 
mation. He fought valiantly and nobly for the great prin- 
ciples of the reformation. Had Calvin lived in the nine- 
teenth century, he would have battled as valiantly, no doubt, 
against Augustinism, as he dtd against the abuses of Rome. 


[ love all the good deeds performed by Calvin, and all his 


good traits of character. But I cannot do Calvin the injus- 
tice to venerate his errors. The circumstances under which 
he lived, were peculiar. He was affected by them. Calvin 


reproduced the great error of Augustin; he taught fatality 
as a Christian doctrine. He erred egregiously in respect to 
toleration; for his conduct to Servetus, in having him put to 
death, for a heresy, was an egregious fault. But the age in 
which he lived being rude, and, in many respects, barbarous, 
believed such procedure right. The faults of Calvin we de- 
plore; to his virtures, his good acts, and his labors to pro- 
mote the reformed religion, we render all honor. Not Calvin 
as an individual, not his excellencies, not his Christian char- 
acter, do we object to, but his errors. No one would want 
us to imitate these. The denominations who, since the refor- 
mation, have held to Augustinism, in more recent times 
called Calvinism, have been characterized by much that is 
good ; by some things objectionable and erroneous. They are 
not to be denounced, for holding such a doctrine, as hopeless 
heretics, and as enemies to religion. Charity in all things, 
and to all people, is the true motto by which we should be 
governed in our feelings and actions. It must be confessed 
that Augustinism, known now as Calvinism, has given to all 
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those Christian bodies espousing it, a sombre, severe, harsh, 
sullen aspect; the very opposite of that mild, merciful, 
lovely nature of true religion, as revealed in the Scriptures. 

The doctrine in question cannot be regarded by the en- 
lightened, and those free from all prejudice, in any other 
light than as opposing a very serious bar to human progress, 
and the onward advancement of man, as a social, moral, and 
intellectual being. For, according to its teaching, every- 
thing is fixed, ordered, and determined. 

Augustinism never has, nor does it at this hour, consti- 
tute an ecclesiastical party, strictly speaking; but a theologi- 
cal party. Many ecclesiastical bodies are divided on it, 
such as the Church of Rome, the Episcopal Church, and thé 
Presbyterian Church. Some of the branches of the Presby- 
terian family adhere to it in its rigid form, some in a modi- 
fied form, some reject it altogether. Baxter, one of the 
greatest lights in the Presbyterian family, rejected it in toto; 
and made an effort to teach the doctrine of Chrysostom and 
Cassian, a medium between ancient Augustinism and 
Pelagianism; a medium between modern Augustinism, or 
Calvinism, and modern Palagianism, or Arminianism. 
Owing to the age in which he lived, the opposition he met 
with, and other causes, Baxter but imperfectly taught this me- 
dium system. Cumberland Presbyterians have accomplished 
what Baxter, owing to circumstances, failed to do. They, 
rejecting the fatality of Augustin, have occupied the ground 
of Chrysostom, a medium between Pelagianism and Augus- 
ism; a medium—the ground that Baxter fain would have oc- 
cupied—between Calvin and Arminius. Augustinism, or 
fatality, or Calvinism, is no part of Presbyterianism; it being 
found extensively in the Romish Church, in the Episcopal 
Church, and various ecclesiastical bodies. Presbyterianism 
is something separate and apart from it. The great princi- 
ples of Presbyterianism existed long before it; and will exist 
long after it will be abandoned by the Christian Church. |! 
love Presbyterianism; I can only regard Augustinism as an 
innovation from the Greek philosophy. Cumberland Presby- 
terians are in all things Presbyterians, but do not hold te 
Augustinian fatality. 
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When the first originators of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church objected to the Westminster Confession of Faith, as 
teaching fatality, they were correct. That book embodies 
Augustinism as republished by Calvin. The origin of Augus- 
tinism has been shown. 

Let us devote a short time to the identity of Augustinism, 
or Calvinism, and fatality. In doing so, it is hoped that the 
belief and declaration of the first founders of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church will be justified. They believed they 
were objecting not to a Christian doctrine, but to fatality. 
Their modesty was very remarkable. They object to ‘so 
much of the Westminster Confession of Faith, as seemed to 
them to teach the doctrine of fatality. They were the very 
men, in this instance, to be correct judges. That which 
some would allege against them as an objection, was that 
which qualified them for the task. It is known that long, 
professional studies have a tendency to destroy the discrimi- 
nating power of the mind, and cause it to think in a circle. 
The severe professional man, of all others, is least calculated 
to give a judgment where a judgment in connection with 
his profession, is needed. It was Copernicus, a Polish clergy- 
man, who discovered the true system of astronomy, and not 
the professional astronomers of his day; they violently op- 
posed his discovery. A majority ot the great discoveries 
that have been made in art and science, have been made by 
self-made, self-educated men, who were unbiassed by prevail- 
ing errors and theories. 

The founders of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church oc- 
cupied a standpoint that qualified them in every respect to 
judge correctly of the doctrines of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. Self-educated, trained to original and inde- 
pendent thinking, possessed of general information, and pene- 
trated with an ardent love of truth, they were, of all others 
living, the best qualified to decide on the true nature of the 
doctrines of unconditional election and reprobation. They 
said those doctrines were fatality; and they were correct. 
They could not trace those doctrines before them back 
through Calvin to Augustin, and thence to the Greek philos- 
ophers; yet, they could with certainty pronounce on those 
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doctrines, as the doctrines of fatality. Could those good 
men, lovers of truth, have been placed in other circum- 
stances, and could the light of past ages have poured on their 
minds, and could they then have traced that which they 
tremblingly pronounced fatality, back to Calvin, to Augus- 
tin, and to the Greek philosophers, what enjoyment would 
have been theirs, from a sense that they were without doubt 
in the way of truth, and that their judgments were correct. 
There are three kinds of fatality received as true by their 
respective adherents. The first may be termed a material 
fatality. This theory rejects spirits, in toto, and acknowledges 
only the existence of matter in different forms in the uni- 
verse. According to this theory, matter is eternal; and 
there is an endless succession of causes and effects, and 
these, by rigid necessity, follow each other. The second may 
be termed, in opposition to the material fatality, an immate- 
rial fatality. This the ancients regarded as controlling all 
things; even the gods were under its dominion. It was re- 
garded by the Greeks as a chain or necessary series of 
things, indissolubly linked together. The third may be 
termed Augustinian fate, or Christian fate, because super- 
added to the Christian religion by that father. This fatality, 
in being transplanted from Greece to the Christian Church, 
was located in the will of Deity; that is, from the will or 
decree of Deity emanates the destiny of all things. Either 
of the three systems of fate equally fixes, unalterably and un- 
changeably, the destiny of things. In that there is no dis- 
agreement. There is a most glaring metaphysical absurdity 
in Christian fatality. Deity it admits to be eternal. The 
decrees of this fatality are likewise eternal. Then, there are 
two eternities, Deity and decrees. Of course, both are unorig- 
inated. Which has the supremacy and ascendancy, the 
eternal Deity or the eternal decrees of this system? Does 
an eternal decree govern an eternal Deity? or does an eternal 
Deity govern an eternal decree? Here is a manifest ab- 
surdity; an absurdity sufficient to overthrow the whole sys- 
tem of Augustinism, or, as it is known in modern times, 
Calvinistic fatality. The fatality of Zeno had the advantage 
of that of Augustin; it gave the supremacy to fate over the 
VOL. VI. NO. 11.—8. 
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gods; thus making it really eternal, and the gods creatures, 
in some sort, of it. 

If it be needful, after what has been set forth, a moment 
might be devoted to prove the identity of Augustinism, in- 
cluding Calvimsm and fatality. It has been shown that 
Augustin taught the fatality of Zeno in the Christian Church. 
It has been shown that Augustinism and Calvinism are the 
same. It follows, as winter does summer, or night does 
day, that both Augustinism and Calvinism are the same as 
fatality; that is, one fatality. It has already been quoted 
from Augustinism “that the will of God is the necessity of 
things.” It will be seen by a quotation already made from 
Calvin, that “eternal life is fore-ordained for some, and 
eternal damnation for others”; and “every man, therefore, 
being created for one of these ends.” The necessity of things 
is in the will of God; damnation is allotted to one, and eter- 
nal life to another; and each man is created for one or other 
of these. If this is not fatality, what is fatality? I can say 
that necessity is liberty, that darkness is light, and that death 
is life; but that will not make them so. It may he said that 
the doctrines taught by Augustin, and re-published by Cal- 
vin, are not fatality, but are consistent with human agency 
and choice; but so affirming does not make it so. Words 
have meaning, and ideas have a connection and relationship. 
Fatality is one thing; liberty, choice, and free agency, 
another. I hope I may be suffered freely to utter my senti- 
ments. Augustinism, re-published by Calvin, is opposed to 
morality. The immorality of the system was contended for 
when it was first published. Testimony, in the Gallic 
Churches, was borne against it by more than one individual. 
As has already been quoted from Gieseler: “ But even in the 
West, where this doctrine had been ecclesiastically ratified, 
there were never more than a few who held to itin its fearful 
consequences. Its injurious practical effects could not be 
overlooked, and appeared occasionally in outward manifesta- 
tion.” Again remarks the same historian: “The sentiments 
of Augustin were ecclesiastically confirmed by the decision 
of African Synods, and by Zosimus in the West; although 
their author himself felt how dangerous they were to the 
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interests of morality, and was able to bring them forward in 
popular instruction in no other than an inconsequential way.”’ 
— Gieseler, vol. 1, page 339. 

Morality is the voluntary conformity of our wills and ac- 
tions to the law of God. Fatality destroys the power and 
possibility of this voluntary conformity. Therefore, fatality 
is opposed to morality. How great and serious an evil is 
Christian fatality, or Augustinism. To remove it from the 
Christian Church is a something that all lovers of pure Chris- 
tianity should ardently desire. Had it not been for the bar- 
barism of the dark ages it would long since have been 
abandoned. Its absurdity and immorality would long since 
have been manifest to all. 

One more remark must be made before the theory is dis- 
missed. That is, that Augustinism, re-published by Calvin, 
leads to Pantheism; nay, in strictness of language, is Panthe- 
ism. The theory of Pantheism is, that the universe is Deity, 
and Deity the universe. Augustinism teaches that all things, 
and actions, derive their existence from a decree of Deity. 
To decree, and to act, are the same with God, as was shown 
in the first part of this essay. So that what God decrees, is 
done. It is his decree, and his act. If God decrees al! 
things, all are but parts of God’s being and actions. Hence, 
according to the theory in question, God is all things, and all 
things are God. There is an inseparability; Pantheism and 
the theory in question are the same. The legitimate conse- 
quences of any theory, are parts and parcels of that theory. 

Some of these positions have been advanced with much 
reluctance. Nothing but a sense of their truth and import- 
ance has impelled me. Duty is often painful, yet not the less 
necessary. Fully aware am I, that theories become, in some 
sort, a part of the existence of some persons. It is painful to 
wound the sensibilities of such persons; especially when we 
reflect that they possess many of the bettcr feelings of our 
nature. The wen, the wart, and the cancer, though mal- 
formations, yet they become apart of the very existence of 
the diseased person. These mal-formations, however painful! 
to the physician, must be removed by surgical operation, for 
the health and safety of the body. If theories, like wens or 
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cancers, are found on the body of the Church, which is the 
body of Christ, it is not only duty, but true kindness, how- 
ever painful on either hand to remove these moral mal- 
formations. 

Now I must bid adieu to the reader. My task is done. It 
is with him to determine whether well or ill, whether faith- 
fully or unfaithfully performed. Such as it is, it is freely 
offered. My own reward is ample enough, which is, that my 
intentions and motives were good. 

The reader will remember that Mr. Baxter was an Episcopalian in early 
life, and was licensed by a distinguished bishop of the Church of England 
to preach the gospel. Afterwards he identified himself with the non- 
conformists. The Wesleys and Whitfield present parallel cases. When 
Mr. Baxter was put on trial before Jeffreys, that noted judge addressed 
the venerable divine in the following language: “I know what you mean 
by bishops, rascals like yourself, Kidderminster bishops, factious, snivel- 
ling Presbyterians.” — Macaulay's History of England, vol. 1, page 334. (See 
page 111.) 





Art. VIIl.—Evolution and its True Goal. 


Freevom of thought and speech is the glory of this age, 
the greatest, brightest, and best boon of civilization. It is 
the great plain where truth and error are to end the war of 
thought and faith, and the throne of peace is to give rest to 
the struggling human mind. 

The late utterances of such distinguished scientists as Her- 
bert Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, and Darwin, should be hailed 
with delight, though they are startling and dangerous. They 
are bold and unequivocal—not the covert insinuation of a 
professor’s lecture-room, but house-top sermons to the world. 
Banters to the open field, they are the effusions of front- 
rank men, men of known and accredited ability. If their 
theories are antagonistic to Revelation, the apostles of Chris- 
tianity must meet them in that tair and crucial conflict that 
alone gives permanent value to victory. The most dangerous 
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foe to revealed religion, is ignorance, and its consequent 
superstitions. Next to this, is the pompous attempt to ful- 
minate truth in the form of bulls and canons from the throne 
of the Vatican; or, with ecclesiastical dignity, administer it 
in the form of human creeds and rituals, exorcising all who 
refuse silently to swallow the dose with a good face.’ These 
are the restraints which are galling the religious mind of 
Europe to-day, and are the prime cause of the violent thought- 
throes under consideration. 

The Bible is the world’s book, and it has right to be read 
and to interpret for itself; and in the fullest enjoyment of 
this right, Christianity has nothing, to fear, either from the 
severest investigations of intelligence, or the more solemn 
tests of experience. This struggle for supremacy must be 
fair and manly, that its results may be satisfactory and enduring. 

1. The Bible, in its history, letter, and spirit, must not be 
encumbered by dogmatic constructions or opinions of men, 
nor be regarded as a text-book of natural science, but as a 
system of morals, revealing a plan of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. 

2. Science must present its true credentials, facts, and veri- 
fied laws, instead of a vain and pompous parade of sensa- 
tional hypotheses and ingenious postulations—science falsely 
so-called. Hypothesis and postulation are often necessary to 
the discovery of truth, but they are not to be taken as truth 
until proven to be such. 

3. Men are not to be adjudged hastily, nor condemned 
without the right of explanation. The Church has lost 
as much, and, perhaps, no more, by its impatience and 
jealousy, than has infidelity by its eagerness and insatia- 
ble enmity. The sublime poise of intelligence greatly 
over-matches the fury of prejudice in grave researches 
for truth. At the same time the opinions of great 
men are to be scrutinized as closely as others, lest the halo of 
reputation should obscure dangerous errors. The maxim is 
true, that learning in a foe, is as dangerous as it is import- 
ant in a friend. 

Infidelity, within the last ten years, has shouted itself hoarse 
over two or three little books, and as many pamphlets, written 
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by great men; and Christian Europe and America, alarmed 
at the dust and smoke, and the tumultuous brawl from 
brothels, beer-saloons, and dens of sensualism, have been 
well-nigh panic-struck. The tocsin has sounded from tem- 
ple to school-house. Guns of every caliber have been loaded 
and rammed to splitting, and roaring volleys have been fired 
in the direction of the foe, that would do credit to the din of 
doom. Pious old ladies have returned from church, thrown 
off bonnet and shawl, lighted their pipes, and from the chimney- 
corner utterly denounced the vilianous slander of Darwin as 
to the paternity of us all. Blessed old mothers, we never 
could have got along without them. Our more wise fathers 
went to the law and testimony. They commented learnedly 
upon the rib-scene of Genesis, stopping, of course, before the 
apple experiment. 

But now the pendulum seems to have swung back again, 
and the illusion is dissolved. The ghost is harmless. Infi- 
delity is sullen with disappointment. Churchmen are half 
ashamed of their waste of ammunition. Mill was not an 
atheist, Huxley not a materialist nor fatalist, Tyndall not an 
unbeliever, and Darwin not an ape, but simply might have 
been. Whilst revealed religion has been benefited by the 
contest, many young minds, leaning to the side of scepticism, 
lured by the tempting glare of the world, have lost their bal- 
ance, and gone down into the gloom of unbelief and sin. 

The statement of the question of evolution is unfair, be- 
cause fragmentary. It is not an attack upon the whole line, 
but upon what is esteemed a weak point. The object is not 
to refute the short Mosaic account of creation; nor.is the ob- 
jection directed against the mighty Elohim, per se; for even a 
feeble conception of such a being is grand and glorious, and 
such an origin would gratify the most lofty pride. But 
further along, and deeper down in the Book of God, there are 
a detested cross, a fountain of blood, humiliation, and peni- 
tence stronger than words, the fight of faith, and the graves 
of self and the carnal mind. This part of the Book is insep- 
arably connected with, and it rests upon, the God of the 
beginning. “Rather lose God than accept the cross.” 
The sufferer shrinks from the scalpel and the bitter drug. 
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Idealism says, “Be still, be happy. This pain, and 
sorrow, and fear; these longings and hopes, are but ideas, and 
the sufferer is but an idea. When this scene of things 
changes all will be changed.” The sentient, conscious being 
spurns the fraud. Science is consulted, grave, thoughtful, 
broad-browed student of the book of time. His testimony 
is bounded by the limit of fact and verified law. Hypothesis 
is the Gehazi sent to the hill-top to look for signs of rain, or 
to bear messages to Naaman. Sometimes he reports truth, 
and again is smitten with leprosy, and dismissed for lying. 
Gehazi was not Elisha, nor is hypothesis or postulation 
science. Gehazi still wants the gifts of Naaman. This 
question is of most profound interest. It is man investi- 
gating himself, his nature, origin, and destiny. 

The Bible testifies, but it tells of sin, repentance, and a 
future hell. Three terrible and unwelcome quantities. Many 
devices and solutions have been attempted as to the Bible 
views: 1. Pleas of benevolence and mercy; 2. Systems of 
righteousness; 3. Purgatorial terms of endurance and suffer- 
ing; 4. Table-tippings in the dark; and now the devel- 
opment theory, or doctrine of evolution. 

The object of all these is to exterminate God. We myst 
be careful in the use of the term evolution, as it is used in 
two ways. It is the name of a process of creative energy. 

1, This process is under the control of an infinite intelli- 
gence. This sense isin perfect harmony with the doctrine of 
a personal God. It only eliminates his presence and super- 
ruling providence from the process, removes him further off, 
and leaves us more to ourselves, or consigns us to the in- 
evitable fate of fixed law. 

2. A second use of the word simply means a process or 
growth proceeding from an inherent quality of matter, with- 
out any controlling intelligence. This eliminates God. This 
is atheism. 

Suppose we follow Schoffenhaur and Hartman, and all the 
teachers of this last idea of evolution, backward and down- 
ward along beastly paths, and still, back of all life; they turn 
and tell us that we came from nothing, and that our highest 
goal is in the rest and nothingness of the Nirvana of the 
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Buddhist. That is, we are rockets that rush aloft, blaze, and 
die. 

Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall, are not so happy as they 
were a little time back. They are explaining themselves, 
much as Aaron of old did, about that idolatrous dance of his 
around his new made god. Ex. xxxii. 22-24. Ah, this 
Moses has come back and upset the plans of others besides 
those of Aaron, and our amiable Darwin has passed into 
immortality at the tail end of his menagerie. Requiescat 
‘in pace. 

There are other scientists, known also to fame, who lived 
and died with the Bible in one hand, and nature’s light in the 
other, whose names are inscribed on the very milestones of 
progress—men both of the past and of to-day—and written his- 
tory would not be complete without the grand record of their 
thoughts. Such as Copernicus, Newton, and Kepler, of the 
past; and of our own day, Von Haller, Euler, Littrow, Von 
Schubert, Wagner, Buchland, Roper, Hugh Miller, Sir John 
Herschel, Brewster, Whewell, Cuvier, lover of teleology, 
Lavoisier, Marcell de Serres, La Fay, and not least among 
them all, Agassiz and Maury. Strike these names from the 
rolk of scientists, and a perceptible gloom would pervade the 
heavens, earth, and seas. Yet, not one of this mighty galaxy 
ever dreamed of conflict between revelation and science. 
They began with the cross, lived for their race, and built 
their high hopes on the sure foundation. They recognized 
the great truth, too often forgotten, that revelation does not 
propose to unfold the modus operandi of creation in detail, 
but only sufficiently to stamp thereupon the name and sign- 
manual of its infinite Author. 

God made the heavens and the earth. When? In the be- 
ginning. How? Just as such a being would do it, and he 
‘might have done it in ten thousand different ways, but he 
did not choose to. He made man also. How? Ah, here is 
the grandest, proudest, loftiest, brightest summit of an- 
thropology. (See Genesis). Here is a complete man— 
complete in all endowments essential to manhood, moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical; for God gave to him existence, in- 
struction and law. No intimation here of any previous, pro- 
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cess ; not the least indication that God called up an ape and 
raised him from a beastly nature to the high degree of man- 
hood, lighted§ up his countenance with intellectual flame, 
dignified him with divine likeness, and made him master of 
the world. 

Here is Revelation’s starting point for human development, 
for the true evolution. Itis an evolution of being, not of 
creation. Man starts from the hand of a personal and infinite 
God, not from a blind molecular force, where “the fittest”’ 
survives in the struggle for being. He is man at the start, 
and man all the way through. He is man in Eden’s bliss; 
amidst the wreck of sin; in the hopes of a long and 
blessed redemption ; on through the warrings of a true faith ; 
in the silence, humility, and dust of the grave; up to the 
eternal shores, and in the habiliments of incorruption and 
immortality; and, thence, “sweeping through the gates” of 
the heavenly city to the palming, and crowning, and glorify- 
ing before the throne of the mighty and thrice holy God of 
his being. He began as the earth’s keeper, not its offspring. 
Beyond this beginning, revelation sheds no light on _ his ‘his- 
tory, if he had any history; and science cannot, for it has 
neither fact nor verified law. No wonder Christian Europe, 
garlanded by the memories of the martyrs, blushes to see her 
Titan sons endeavor to quench the light of Revelation, sub- 
stituting uncertain and unreliable hypotheses for science, and, 
regardless of the fixed. boundaries of species, attempt an as- 
cent through chattering apes and wriggling reptiles to the 
origin of mighty manhood, at the hands of blind Nirvana. 
What an attempt to hide from God rather than to find him 
out! Manoah’s great son, led by the seductive witchery of a 
harlot, lost place, and sight, and liberty, and life. And so 
will he, who, for sensational distinction, attempts a fraud 
either upon Revelation or science. The future student will 
decide that the famous apostles of evolution, who are ex- 
ploring the back track in search of light would have done 
well to stop and cool the crucible awhile, and rest at the 
tent door of ancient Arabia’s Naamathite. -One lesson from 
him might heal even the conceit of a university professor, 
as the oriental lecturer, with much self-respect and dignity, 
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would lay his brown hand on the proud crest of England’s 
great scientist and say: “Should not the multitude of words 
be answered? and should a man full of talk be justified? 
Should thy lies make men hold their peace? and when thou 
mockest, shall no man make thee ashamed?” “Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? It is as high as heaven ; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know? The measure 
thereot is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea. 
If he cut off, and shut up, or gather together, then who can 
hinder him? For he knoweth vain men: he seeth wicked- 
ness, also; will he not then consider it? For vain man would 
be wise, though man be born like a wild ass’s colt. If thou pre- 
pare thine heart, and stretch out thine hands toward him: 
* * * thine age shall be clearer than the noonday ; 
thou shalt shine forth, thou shalt be as the morning.” Job 
xi. Our champion of evolution would leave with even less 
ceremony than he did the great meeting at Belfast, if such a 
speech were addressed to him. 

These modern effusions may, for a while, interest the 
thoughtless by their novelty, but they will not pass the sober 
test of experience. They may be popular with booksellers 
and adventurers in morals, but all men will at last see that 
they are the re-hashings of an old and defunct theory, yet 
false or foolish as they may seem to us, they have led, and 
will lead, many to ruin; and he who dies from a spider’s bite, 
is as surely dead as he who is torn to pieces by a lion. It is 
the shipwreck of faith that kills the soul. The final over- 
throw of a man’s morals may be painless, and even imper- 
ceptible, but fearful, for there is no resurrection beyond it. 

You need not expect harmony between the Bible and the 
deceitful vagaries of postulation. No man can build a solid 
faith upon an uncertain foundation. He must not moor 
where his anchor will not hold. These points should be 
observed : 

1. Bring all pretentions to science to the test of law and 
fact. 

2. Spiritual things are to be discerned spiritually. 

He will make but slow progress in Biblical investigation, 
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who is not led by the spirit of the Bible. A remedy must 
be tried in order to test its worth. Adopt, therefore, the 
motto, Sancta sancte tractantur. Then, as one has said, “ Look 
on this picture and then on this.”’ 

We do not say that there is an absolute agreement between 
the generally received interpretation of the Bible, and the 
voice of true science; but as both testify on the same point, 
the correspondence establishes clearly the unity of the author- 
ship of nature and revelation. Science often aids to a clearer 
understanding of the Bible, and the Bible with its wise 
beneficent and infinite God, is the great headlight on the 
path of scientific investigation. It reveals what men by search- 
ing cannot find out. When science, by postulation and hypoth- 
esis, pushes its way far down beyond all form and organism, 
in the darkness of molecularity, it sees ng light, hears no 
voice, but feels the mighty pulsations of life, and cries out, 
Unknown and unknowable! This is the mysterious potency 
felt by Tyndall in investigations, but what does he know of 
it? What can he learn by all his delving and searching? 
Has he reached the head of the fountain? Knows he now 
any better than before, whence his mysterious being? The 
origin of his material body? the wonders and intent of its 
complicated structure? Can he tell whence came his won- 
derful soul? Can he now analyze its invisible and multifa- 
rious being, and tell us of the mysteries of its reason? Can 
he explain how the records of memory are kept, where confi- 
dence gets its tenacity, hope its glowings, and love its quench- 
less fire? The great apostles of teleology, mounted upon their 
steeds of evolution, rise from the gloom of their profound 
plungings, and report in the name of science, the dim 
glimpses of the “promise and potency of every form of life,’’ 
a something unknown and unknowable. These are great 
men and profound thinkers, and while their vagaries may 
mislead the unwary, they are competent and swift witnesses 
to prove that man by searching cannot find out God. 

Science is a bright and interesting little chapter in the 
midst of our being, precious to us because it is a record of our 
own discoveries and attainments. But it cannot reach to the 
beginning or the end. It isa brief pictorial section in the 
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middle of the volume. Revelation, in its vast ante-datings, 
opens in the beginning with a cantata of the sons of God, 
ere earth, or time, or man, had blossomed into being; and far 
beyond time’s uttermost verge discovers, in the great here- 
after, a region fairer than men can comprehend; a region of 
songs 80 sweet that they entertain infinite Perfection; of joys 
80 perpetual that they cannot be measured by years; of love 
and beauty so warm and bright, that they need no sun nor 
stars. I love science but it can neither discredit nor assume 
the place of revelation. Science deals its blessing out to me 
slowly, and I shall be old and decrepit before I can know its 
treasures. Revelation overwhelms me in my youth with 
God-like liberality of blessings. Science feeds my intellect, 
but revelation feasts my soul, and lifts my heart up into the 
peace of God, and plants the rose of Sharon there. 


THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


WE cannot too earnestly appeal tothe Church, on behalf of 
itself, by way of support to the TurotogicaL Mepium. This 
number begins one of the most valuable series of articles ever 
published by any Church. Indeed, we hesitate not to say 
that the results of that scholarly, accurate, and earnest toil, 
which produced the “Sources and Sketches of Cumberland 
Presbyterian History,” and which, if God will, shall present 
a series running through, probably, two or three volumes of 
the Meprum, will be gathered fully only after many long years. 
The author’s plan comprehends nearly every feature of Cum- 
berland Presbyterian history—theological, literary, educa- 
tional, missionary, ecclesiastical, and religious. We make 
special mention of this series, because of its extent and value. 
Every article in the number deserves attention. Wil] not the 
Church support its Quarterly when it offers such results of 
faithful mental effort? 
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MisceLLaANgous Sermons, Reviews, anp Essays. By Richard 
Beard, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Cumber- 
land University, Lebanon, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Publishing House. T. C. Blake, 
D.D., Publishing Agent, 41 Union Street. 1875. 

This is a 12mo., of five hundred and thirty-two pages, neatly 
executed mechanically, and containing sixteen sermons, five 
reviews, and seven essays from the mind and pen of our 
revered Dr. Richard Beard. The dedication of this volume 
is so tenderly and so elegantly expressed, that we would be 
much pleased to transfer it to this place, but space forbids. 
It is addressed to all the former students of the now aged and 
honored professor, and it must touch a chord of responsive 
tenderness in many a heart that shall read it, in every part 
of our vast country. A history of forty years in the instruc- 
tion of young men in literary, scientific, and theological pur- 
suits, by one so earnest, so faithful, and so capable, can but 
be fraught with associatians and memories of a most touch- 
ing and impressive character. This book will doubtless ,be 
accepted with sincere pleasure, by the large company of liv- 
ing pupils of the excellent and distinguished professor, as a 
heart-felt testimonial of his abiding interest in their welfare. 
We trust that their appreciation of it will be exhibited by 
each one of them placing it, ere long, in his library, and we 
do not suppose that any one of them who has a heart to re- 
spond to noble sentiments, will be satisfied without so doing 
at an early day. 

These “Sermons, Reviews, and Essays,” are scriptural, bio- 
graphical, moral, and critical expressions of opinions, facts, 
and principles, the results of long years of careful observa- 
tion of men and things. They are worthy of the attentive 
perusal, and thoughtful meditation of all intelligent persons. 
A number of these productions we read years ago; others we 
have just examined, and we expect to refer to them all, now 
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and then, in after years, if life is prolonged to us. Let it be 

understood, that these fruits of the pen are not all new, some 

of them having been before the public for many years, rang- 
ing from 1834 to the present time—a large proportion of 
them having been published first in the TuzoLoaicaL Meprum. 

May the venerable author be spared for years to come to bless 

the Church of his love and choice, by his unfaltering devo- 

tion, learned instruction, and wise counsel! 

Perrect Love Castetu out Fear. By Katherine Sedgwick 
Washburn. Author of “The Italian Girl,” “Ina,” etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. 1875. Price $1.50. 

What an endless succession of novels! What a large 
number of them are not worth the time and labor spent in 
putting them through the press! What a vast amount of 
capital is uselessly, if not wickedly, thus spent! We are 
seriously in doubt whether to class the book before us in this 
estimate, or not. It is a well-conceived, well-written, and 
éven strongly-drawn production. The fact is, that the 
authoress exhibits considerable genius. We enter our protest 
against the title of the book, in view of the use made of it. 
Let anyone take the eighteenth verse of the fourth chapter 
of first John, and read it in its connection, and see how the 
Apostle is presenting the power of love to God when perfect, 
as casting out fear, and it will plainly appear, that the appli- 
cation of these words to mere human love, for a mere human 
object, is repulsive to his sense of the propriety of things. 
No one can well quit the book before finishing it, after he 
begins to read it, for it is highly seasoned with the salt of 
tragic attitudes, and yet we could not feel like placing it in 
the hands of a young person as a good book. The principal 
characters are very distinctly drawn, but there is a feeling of 
unnaturalness about them which we do not like. The 
authoress did not set out, manifestly, to produce a Christian 
book in the best sense, or she has failed in the attempt. One 
truly noble and natural character is portrayed, and that is 
Walter Leigh, while the radiantly beautiful being who be- 
comes his wife, is almost odious in her monstrous vanity, be- 
coming worthy of him only after all manner of wretched 
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deceptions, and various improprieties, by which she well- 
nigh loses him after her marriage. Deep sorrow and fearful 
repentance works wonders in her, and at length she is re- 
stored to her alienated husband by the instrumentality of a 
female friend, whose heart seems to be the home of ungur- 
passed love to a woman, but of most singular indifference to 
the burning devotion of that woman’s generous brother. 


Warrieton’s Manvat. A manual for the information of 
officers and members of legislatures, conventions, societies, 
corporations, orders, etc., in the practical governing and 
membership of all such bodies, according to parliamentary 
law and practice in the United States. By William 8. 
Robinson, ‘“‘ Warrington,” Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives of Massachusetts, from 1862 to 1873. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 1875. 
Price 75 cents. 

This Manual contains ninety-eight small pages, very neatly 
printed on toned paper. The author has asked especial atten- 
tion to the statement in the preface, of plan and principles in 
the composition of the work. He says: “The plan on which 
it has been prepared, has seemed to me a tolerably good one. 
It is a mixture of rule, advice, and ‘parliamentary’ principle, 
founded on the experience and the obvious necessities of 
bodies governed by the ‘Parliamentary law.’” “For the 
largest part, this book seeks to give the reasons for the ordi- 
nary and the best practice of the best ordered bodies. Given 
the reasons, and the practice adjusts itself.” Any one wish- 
ing a valuable book of reference on the subject of parliamen- 
tary law, would do well to send for this book to W. T. Berry 
& Co., Nashville, Tenn., or to the publishers. 


Aut Axzout Jesus. By Alexander Dickson. ‘“ How great is 
his beauty.” Zech. ix.,17. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers, 530 Broadway, 1875. Price $2.00. 

The venerable Robt. Carter whose name has so long been at- 
tached to the most noble and honorable service as a publisher 
of books, has this monograph on a page of this volume: 
«May the Master make this book as sweet to others as it has 
been to me.” First of all, this volume is a very handsome 
production of printers and binders. It is a charming book to 
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look at. Next, and first in importance, it is a work which a 
Christian will delight in, and the higher the attainment in 
the divine life of the soul, the sweeter will be the enjoy- 
ment of this spiritual production. It is based upon Solo- 
mon’s beautiful and holy “Song of songs,” especially upon 
one chapter, which is taken by parts and made the subject of 
the whole book of 404 pages. The heartin reading this re- 
sult of much meditation needs and desires quiet and privacy, 
that it may ascend, as it peruses, in earnest and devout 
prayer for the graces of the Holy Spirit. In this bustling, 
busy day of ours, we sometimes fear that Christian men and 
women do not take the time that they really should have to 
enter into the secret chambers of the spirit, and there com- 
mune with God with that fervor, humility and godly sin- 
cerity which should mark their substantial growth in the 
progress of the soul. This volume will be a blessing to any- 
one, who, in childlike simplicity and yearning seeks greater 
nearness to God, and a more perfect likeness to our dear and 
blessed Saviour. It is a feature of peculiar interest in the 
history of the present day, that that grand reading public to 
which so many able minds are addressing themselves, is so 
thoroughly Christian. Never in the history of the Church 
was there such a demand as now for the very best possible 
products of highest spiritual and intellectual culture com- 
bined. Many of the strongest publishing houses in the 
world find their principal support from thoroughly religious 
literature. We here record our peculiar pleasure in this fact 
and add the sincere prayer that this state of things may con- 
tinue and increase in breadth and power of influence until 
the literary taste of mankind shall be made eminently Chris- 
tian. 
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